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TEMPEST-TOSSED ;: 

OR, 

Hope at the Helm. 



ACT I. 

^Ifihwood Manor-^Diffided scene — Sitting room mil fumithed x., FrmeU 
windows opening into garden^-Ben Orainger discovered in garden' 
OH gardm seat asUep, wUh newspaper in hand^Oarden gate L.T7.B. 

TiHOTHT. — oti<«rffl— Grand-dad — Hallo! where are you P {Ents^ 
/rem behind house) Qranny wants you — Oh ! there yon are — Why he's 
fallen to sleep over the newspaper— Don't he snore too — I'll take bis. 
watch oat of one pocket and pat it in another — He'll fancy he has' 
lest it— He'U be in such a way — I'll just pnt it back an hour or two 
-"■^Uters time of teateh and' puts it in outer pocket of Beiis coat,) 

Mastha- (outside) Bei^j^unin, Benjamin. 

Tim. — Oh my ! here's- Oranny — 1*11 make myself scarce. I shall' 
haTe a lecture about that missing tart.— I'ye got some dried cabbage' 
leaTCB^ I'll go and emoke them in the summer house — Exit L.I.B. 

liAJtTTiJi entering bxt.b.) Benjamin, Benjamin, where are you ?'— - 
Brat the man — I declare he's asleep again — (she shakes htm) . 

Bbk.— What* s the matter P 

Mabtha.— Wake np. 

Bbv.— Ton needn't be so violent my dear. Yon quite fliistrate me. 

Mastha* — ^Well then,' wake up — The doctor has given master p«r«- 
miasion to come down stairs for aa hour if he likes, and he wants you* 
to help him. 

Bay.— All right, my dear, bat yoa needn't flustrate me. 

HAmTSA.— -Well, come along. Master's waiting, and if yoa don't- 
mind yoa'U fiastrate him as yon* call it— Have yoa seen that blessed^ 
Tim lately P 

Bin. — I saw him an hour ago hard at work pulling up weeds. 

Mabthai— I'm afraid he's an idle weed as wants pulling up. 

Bair.— You are always grumbling at the boy— he's alright. 

Mabtha. — I'm sure I don't gromble without a causes-Only a few 
nunates since I caught him sneaking out of the pantry, and directly, 
he was gone I missed a jam tart. 

Bmr.— Weil, I dare say when you were his age a grsat many jam- 
tarts were missed— You were a good customer for the tarts. 

liAETHA. — And you were always a tart customer — But you do know 
Ben I've got a bone to pick with you — You've taken to smoking a 
great deal too much lately — Xbat last quarter of a poand of tobacco ' 
has all gone. 

Bui.— No, no, that's impossible— I've only smoked my osoa^ 
allowanoe. 

ICABXHA.wWell| it's gonoi that's all I know, 
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Bbv. (atide) I must keep it locked up — It strikes mo Martha Has 
taken to have a whiff on the quiet. 

Mabtha.— Bat come along — Master's waiting and I've got a lot to 
do before bed time and its getting late. 

B^N. — No, its qaite early {tearchea for toateh) Why, where's my 
watch, I had it a little while afro — I can't have lost it. 

Mabtha. — ^Ton must have left it indoors. 

Bbn. — No, I'm sure' I had it — What cjin I have done with it ? Well 
perhaps I have left it on the dressing table, but I'm almost sure » 

Martha. — Come along — do come 

Bbn. — I could almost swear I had it on. Bhe iraga him off B.n^B.- 

Re-enter Timothy i.i.b. smoking, 

Tim. — Cabbage leaves when well dried make a very nice smoke, 
but rather too mild for me ; besides the aroma is not equal to cut 
CHveadish or even dried tea leaves — I don't know whether it's the jam 
tart or the mixed pickles, but I feel rather peculiar — I'll mix a few. 
rose leaves with the cabbage, it will improve the flavour [gathert rote 
leaves and put them in pipe — taking up newspaper) Now then to read the 
news — Wanted, wanted, wanted — Piano for sale. Partnership — Oh, 
this is the advertisement sheet — I like a good murder— What's this ? 
Whiskers, oh my ! Shouldn't I like whiskers — Warranted to grow in 
three weeks on the smoothest face. Granny says I'm smooth-faoed-"* 
Should'nt I look jolly with whiskers — send 42 stamps — 4i2 stamps ! It 
would take me a year to save all that money, but I ahould like 
whiskers {Enter Martha B.U.B.) 

Maktha. Ah, there you are you young vagabond, and with a pipe 
in your mouth. 

Tim. Grandfather left it here and I was just going to take it to 
him. 

Mabtha. Don't let me see you with a pipe between your lips again 

Tim. No granny (aside) I'll be more careful next time. 

Mabtha. You'll be wanting to light it next. 

Tim. No granny, 1 like chocolate cigars best. 

Mabtha. Well, you're too young to smoke chocolate even. 

Tim. {aside) Yes, I'm only old eneugh to smoke tea. 

Mabtha. Did you steal a jam tart from the pantry just now ? 

Tim. Smoking is a very bad habit. I wonder grandfather dont 
give it up. 

Mabtha. Did you take that tart ? 

Tim. Yes, grandfather I'm coming {tries to run off, she detains Aim), 

Mabtha. Where are you going ? 

Tim. I thought I heard grand&ther call, but it must have been 
Tom talking to one of the dogs. Have yon seen Tom's new Sunday 
waistcoat. 

Mabtha. Now tell me the truth— Did you— -• 

Tim. {shouting) Oh granny ! 

Mabtha. {alarmed) What's that matter ? 

Tim. IIow bald you're getting. 
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Mabtha. It's with trouble my boy. Yoa and your grandfather 
are enough to worry the life out of me. 

Tim. Try 42 stamps — I mean send 42 stamps and get a bottle of 
hair producer — Hair warranted to grow on the baldest head or 
smoothest face. — Look {showing advertUemimt) 

Mabtha. Whiskers ! But I don't want whiskers . 

Tim. Yes you do, on the top of your head. 

Mabtha. Well I've tried lots of things, but nothing has done any 
good. I've a good mind to try a bottle of this — Now Timothy you 
write a nioe letter for me to the gentleman and tell him to send me a 
bottle. 

Tim. And 42 stamps granny. 

Mabtha. I've only got half a sovereign — 

Tim. I'll bring yon back the change. 

Mabtha. Mind, you do, and don't have any more holes in your pocket 
{ffivu money). You look very pale this evening Timothy — I suppose 
it's the weather — You had better call in at Mr. Jones's dispensary 
and get a bottle of medicine, the same as last time. 

Tim. Yes granny. 

Mabtha. New be quick back and get to bed early — If 42 stamps 
will make my hair grow again it will be money well laid out [£it^ 
B.ir.B.] 

Tim. Oh my ! What a jolly lark— I know what I'll do when I get the 
whisker stuff, V\\ put it in the medicine bottle and use it myself, and 
pnt my medicine in the whisker bottle and give it to granny — She'll 
never know the difference only her hair wont grow, and in three weeks 
I shall have beautiful whiskers— Oh my ! what a jolly lark, {rum off 
L.U.B. Enter Hfbbbt and Ethbl, b u.b.) 

Hubebt. I hope Ethel yon will think better of your decision and 
at least give me hope. 

Ethel. In promising hope I should only be dec^ving you Hubert. 
It is better to speak the truth. 

Hubebt. I can easily understand your refusal of my hand. It was 
absurd of me to expect you to do otherwise. Naturally the richer 
suitor would be the more favored. 

Ethbl. I don't know what your mean. 

Hubebt. I most have been mad to imagine that I, the penniless 
cousin, could compete with the heir to this estate — Affection now.a-days 
is a marketable commodity, and the highest bidder is the purchaser — 

Ethel. Yon speak in riddles cousin, and as I am not good at 
guessing them, I'll not waste time in trying to do so. {rMdi hook which 
sh$ has in her hand) 

Hubebt. {aside) She's both heartless and mercencry. They say it's 
better to be born lucky than rich, but the rich always seem to bo 
hicky as well^—The old man thinks Harry will obey bis wishes and 
marry Mary Widdicomb, but I know better— His unexpected recovery 
km placed me face to face to transportation — Had he died the forgery 
would never had been detected — My only hopes are that he may die 
before he discovers it. As I transact nearly all his business he muy 
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mever examiDehis banking acconnt — ^Well, I must Iiope for the "befit 
(ttrolh off n.i.^.. Enter Uatlhy b.u,b. unobserved bt^ EtheJu Be putt 
Jiit hands over Ethbl'b eybtj, 

£thbl. Don't be silly, Harry, I want to finish my book. 

Habby. Is it so very interesting P 

Ethbl. More so than 

Habby. Some people's company? 

JBthbl. YeB, indeed it is, 

llABBY. Thanks— Well then, TJl go. 

JSthbIi. I don't (refer to you as some people. 

Babby. Well, then, V\\ stay. How*e father this evening? 

Ethbl. He's much better and is coming down stairs for an hour 
or two. 

Harry. I'm jolly glad to hear it — Dear old Dad. 

tE'i'HBL, Yes, thank Heaven, he'll yet live to see his wish carried out 

Babby. Well, I hope so, but I've not the slighest idea what his 
with id, unless it is that his cucumbera may win the prize at the show 
itbin year. 

Ethel. Don't be so absurd Harry. You know his great wish is to 
see yon married and settle down into a good boy. 

i^ABBY. I hope I shall. It's time I did. 

Ethel. When is it to take place. 

Habby. Whenever the lady thinks fit to make <me the happiest <of 
men. 

Ethbl. Her father and yours will soon settle that. ^ 

Habby. But he's dead. 

Ethbl. Who P 

Habby. Her father. 

Ethel. It must have been ^very audden and •receot, for I have nerer 
iheard of it. 

Habby {laughing) Oh, he's been dead a long while. 

Ethbl. Wbat are you talking about Harry P I saw Mary Widdi« 
comb and her father at Mrs. Norton's ball a;few weeks ago. 

Habby. I .saw him yesteiday myself. 

Ethbl. Why, you said he was dead. 

Habby. No I didn't—I said .the father of the ovb I hoped, to make 
XDy wife was dead and that oneis sot Mary Widdicomb. Are you good 
at guessing riddles ? ... 

Ethbl. No. I have Just confessed to Hubert my inability. 

Habby. Well I .will ask you one I am sure you can guess. Why 
am 1 not going to marry Mary Widdicopb P 

Ethel. Because everybody says you are, and youar father wishes it 
•— the love of opposition I f uppose. 

Habby. No, that's not it. 

Ethbl. Well I give up. 

Habby. Do try and guess it. Shall I tell you the answer P It is 
because I love another. Shall I tell you who that other is P (taking 
i^er hand. 

EiHBL, (withdrawing her hand) No Harry you had better not— 
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Yonr Cither wishes yon to marry Mary Widdicomh ; She is your eqial 
in worldly position and— • 

Habby, By marrying her I shall have a large acconnt at mf 
banker's, hat poverty in my heart — Is it not better to have one's 
heart filled with love and pockets empty than to be surrounded bj 
gilded splendour and no real happiness within ? Ethel, my darling; 
say you will be mind. 

£tbel. Ko dearest, it cannot be. 

Habbt. Fool that I have been thus to deceive myself. I fancied 
your heari was free and that my love wonld not have been unwelcome 

Ethbl. It is not unwelcome for I love yon Harry, t love yon« b«t 
our marriage cannot be. 

Habbt. If your heart be mine as mine ia yours, what can pre- 
vent it ? 

Ethbl. Were you but poor dearest Hke myself, 1 would not hesi- 
tate, but now, your father, all tbie world will say I married you for 
wealth, position, not for lov«. 

Habby. Let the world say wliat it likes, it will not make our love 
the less. You ioiB be mine dearest, will you not f 

Ethbl. If vour father give his consent— 

Habby. w£y should he refuse, m j darling ? (KUsu her, Hvbbbt 
erUeri b.it.b.) 

Httbbbt. As I suspected, he has won the prize. 
(Sabby cbteroing Hubebt snatches up £thel*s hook and pretends to reai) 

Habby. How now ! said the count, what news ? The prisoner has 
escaped by the Eastern Gate replied the terror stricken soldier. Let 
him be pursued and — (Hvbbbt etroUs off) Oh. my darling, you have 
made me so happy, so very very happy — (they exeunt r.i.b.) 

^^«<0r William HAVWOBTHtn room, assisted by lisB & Mabtha.) 

Bbit. So pleased to see you yourself again master. 

WiLLlAH. Yes, I've had a narrow esnape this time, Bea— the doctor 
thought it was all over with me, but, thank Heayen, I've pulled 
through. 

Mabtha. If you had only taken my remedy instead of doctor's 
nasty physic, you would have been 

ae ones, tely once. _-m«^' ■ 

Mabtha. I think ismust have given yonJj0^«fVSng a dose Ben. 
Bbk. I don't think aob^tit 

Mabtha. Mrs. Jenkins, v^^^ofljiicr^e the receipt, had 14 children, 
and shit give it to all of 'emginnfi^they were teething. 
Bbk. And she's on]^4n)f 'em 

Mabtha. BuJi^^fOThapfl^ she didnT^j^e them a dose strong enouglu 
^To imiliij^^pwymiihiiii properly you take^vQe pound of licorice root, 
half an ounce of eayenne, and two ounces of linseed, yo 

^ILLIAM. Tell me about it another time^ I wi^nt to r«ad my paper 
aow. 
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Mabtha. I'll make some and you shall try a dose or two. 
Beit. Take my advice master, don't— 

William. Oh, hy the bye, Ben, I've written to Mr. Wilson, my 
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solicitor, to give me a call. It is not improbable he may come this 
evening. 

Bbn searching poekett^ (tuide) Whatever can I have done with that 
watch. I can't find it anywhere. Exit Bisn. 

William. My recent severe illness has made me seriously reflect 
upon the necessity of arranging all worldly affairs, and giving my 
thoughts alone to the unknown future. finfffl"**g ^^^ Bwnlionc 

rw(j duad. — Poor Louise ! How I k 
once, and how cruelly wronged her. Impelled by love of mvMX 
Bvi(allowe4 the tempting bait offered me in the shape of a orfpposf 
for my wife, and so sacrificed my heart and brongh^^isg 
ipon nw who loved me so. 
EfU^^^TBJTB, Habtinqs ttt Garden L.ir.«.) 

HAsn^hs. So for the first time in my life I view tll^e home of hi 
rhose nam^though he's my father, I am not allowira by law to bear, 
'^ell, ifs a line place, and the owner should bea/nappy man, but i 
isoience hs^vm^ the power to sting, some say /it has, his happines 
mst be tinged mth sad reflections. There he sits — for that is doob 
less he, — If the fwe be an index to the suff^ings of the heart, he ha 
pBOt with impunity \een a perjurer and ou^r^ed the holiest sentimen 
of life. {Opene eatelnmt and enters rcom)/ 
William. Who's tWe ? Ah Harry', my boy. 
HAsrnrQS. Not HarK. but yet yo^r son, your eldest son. 
WiLLLAM. My eldest sf 

Hastings. Your son wfao ben^s a different name to yours. My 
presence here surprises you nb dnibt, but do not be alarmed, my stay 
yrill not be long. My moth^tf on her death-bed confided to me the 
^ecret she for years had gua;raecL Told me bow you bad won her love 
and sworn to marry her, bw tha^ascinated by the fortune of another^] 
you proved a villian and a perjurer. You had the baseness to proposal 
that she should be a sharer in tho^alth you expected to acquire by! 
the most despicable o/ means, marriage with a rich woman whom youl 
did not love. — You fought to heal heic wounded pride and broken! 
t heart with gold, l^t she refused, scornu^ the wretch who dared in- \ 
; suit her so. Fo# five-and-.twenty years ^ have suffered poverty and * 
[ care, yet never^have we sought from you a\rust. 
j William. My son, would X could reoaU the past. My sin has, 

\ brought i^ punishment. Let me mak« amends to you for the wrong 
X have done to her. You have suifered poverty^uffer it no more — 
Hastings. I inherit my mother's spirit, Si\ not yours. She re- 
:; fused your gold, I do the same. I did not come tck^eg — I wished but 
f to see you and express a son's opinion of a father's baseness. {_Bxii 
^ jfrom room into garden]. No, no! Keep your gold^Gold that god on 
y wrUOfte 9\t9X you aacnficed hey happiness in life i for poor, almost 
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starviog as I am. Ill lioneor it.— Exit L.IT.B. 

William. So, poor Louise is dead, and our sob upbraids me for mj 
conduct. His reproaches are most justly merited I wish he woul(t 
accept some favour at my hands, but admire his spirit in refusim?. 
In my will, however, he shall be remembered. When I am gone be 
cannot refuse acceptance. What a likeness jbetween bim and myy 
son Harry. For a moment I thought it was Harry, the same hoij ' 

,Uen. This book has just arrived by post, Sir. 
WiUiTAM, Ah, my bank book Itakinff W], Bbn searches pocket for 
misting w(tteh). Why, what's the matter, Ben ? 
■ Bbn. I can't make out wbat's become of my watch— ah, here it^ 
is. Fancy my putting it in that pocket — my brains must have been 
wool gathering. iJExit,'] 

William. It is so long since I have been able to attend to my. 
business that I scarcely know how my account stands. 
{Enter Habbt in room) Ah ! Harry, my boy. 
Habby. My dear father, I'm so glad to see you on your legs agaia 
Willi AK. Yes, thank Heaven, I*ve so far recovered, but I fear I 
am not long for this world. Now, my dear boy, my one great wish 
is to see you married, well married. 

Habby. Your great wish and mine co-incide. 

WiLliiAH. I am glad to ^ear it, and I am sure Mary Widdioomb. 
will make a charming wife. 

Habby. I've not the slightest doubt of that, father. 

William. She's as amiable as she is beautiful, and the richest 
heiress in the county into the bargin. You oaght to consider your- 
self a lucky man. 

Habby. So I do father, I think I'm the hickiest fellow living — 

William. I'm delighted to ^nd you so amenable to reason. Now 
J don't mind telling you that I have been told that you would oppose 
my wish. 

Habby. No father I'm too anxious to see your wish fulfilled, your- 
wish being to see me married and well married, 

William. Now, Mary Widdicomb's income is estimated at— — 

Habbt. Excuse me father, but I've not the slightest desire to pry 
into the lady's private affairs. 

William, frivate affairs ! How can your future wife's affaira. 
be private ? 

Habby, But Mary Widdicomb will not be my wife. 

William. But her father and I have arranged matters and the 
lady is agreeable. 

Habiiy. Yes, Mary is a most agreeable girl. 

William. This is not a jesting matter. The lady I say is willing 

Habjly. And so am I-"to marry somebody else. 

William. What the devil do you mean Sir ? 

Habby. I mean that Ethel has made me the happiest fellow 
living by consenting to be mine, and now I want your consent. 

William. Which you shall never have Sir. 1 have set my heart 
upon ygor marrying Mary Widdicomb. 
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□ud to decline a mftmage in erery 

□iBrriaKe ia everj wb; desii&Iils. I an 

ll-tiiDOil Sir, aoi I adiriefl 7"u not to 
marry Mary WiddlcombP 
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• heart opon Botnpbody eJsp, und 0(ra- 
siaorinf; 1 nm itio pvrenii WDose happlneBB ii moat B,t stake, I tliiok I 
elionlil hav» two rotes to your one. 

WiULiAM, You must ba 
way deai ruble. 

Habbt, 1 do not decline i 
aakioR jonr consenc. 

WiLtiiM. Your jaating ii ill 
nine my noger. Do you refnia 1 

Harkt. Uost positiTelj I do, 

WjLLtAM. And yon refuBe ber -for tbe Bake of a peanileaB 
depandBBt ? 

Habby. I reffiHe bpr for my own take. 

William. Yoq nrc conoting on my death Sir, and think for the 
Bliorttime 1 IWo joucan braTS my anthority, bnt 1 haveBtill atrengtli 
to nse the pen Sir, and 

Habbt. CnC ma oSt with a ebilliiig F Well, tbot Ibrent nill not 
alter my determination. Thank Hearen I have health uiid strength 
Bud can work for onr daily bread, 

WlLLliK. Ungrfttefal diaobedient hoy. I'll lake ynn at yonr 
iTDTd, yon ihall nork for yonr daily brped, and my pennileaa iii(>ce, 
whom I have kppt out of clarity, and who has repaid me by echein- 
ing to win yoo becanae eha thick yon my heir, ahe shall leave thia 
honfo at once, the baae angratefnl 

UabhT. Stay, father Etay, not a word againBt her. 

William. A echeming bypoeiiticiil hnaay. 

{JbWhI, ScbHbT and BeH eiatrroan}, 

ilAHKY. tiileuco fathor, yoo eball not apeak of her thus in my 

WlLLlAH. A treacherona viper who stings tbo hand that 

HBBar. {violently} Silance I pay, or— 

UdheuT {advanang) For ahame Barry lo nee violence to yonr own 
father. Eaapeot hi< age, if nothing *1bb. 

HAHni. You have no right to interfere, bnt with lonr low con- 
ning yon wonld make cnpital out of ati nogry discnaaion between mo 
and my father, impntiog to me violpnt iatontiona which novBr 
cxiated, and think by oonatilnting yanrgelf an nuncCGsaary champion 

WiLiiAM Do not heed him Hnhort (la Habey) Lbbto my 



WlLLiAU^ The onijralL'ful dog— I'll i 



behalf of MeKars. Wilson, Son and j 



TsstTHaT TobbM, 



Wiii.lAM. 1 bftto no doubt jou will do aa well Mr 

jBwiir. TbeophilnB Jawry. 

WiLLMM. Hubert, m; dear bo/, 1 haTo a little pTivato bnsineM 
'witb Mr Jewry, and — 

Udbeiit. (Joctainly imclci. Slionld jou Deed me for acjlliiDg 1 
Bfaall be withia oall {JBxit,follovisd by DbN. • 

WlLLliM ThaDlB Hubert. An aSectionBle nalTire Sir, hd ndmir- 
abla ilifl|>oBition. 1 wish my eon were more liko liim. Jtud udw Ui 
liueiDess. Yon nniBtltnow Sir I hove a grout ctifllike to law. 

Jewhi Von are nut BioRular in tbatreapect. 

WiiiLTiiH And therefore avoid it na mitcb aa pOBsible. 

JbwrT a wise proceaJing 

J, tliBt althocgh I am ndyancfd in years, I 






rill. 



inpalf 



vanitiei of this world. 

WllLliM Quite true Sir. 

Jbwbt 1 nm gmtefnl 1o Bay I haTe long: since aeen tbc error of 
Joy ways and now dcapiae the friTOlitieB of !ifo. 

WiLLiAU I am glad to ineeC a gentleman holding Bnob opioiona. 

jBWttT {mid'] I'mou the right track. A little prcachinji aenti- 
tnentaliBin will doiibtteES mean a legacy {aloud), Bpito of my bnsi- 
Ueg* ocoapatiiiDB I gecerally hnd time to eipoond my viewa to tiia 
jonng and erring— 

William Do not donbt Sir, bnt jon ivilllicre w^rdad— -~_^ 

n i pith n dro fliir hwli "i»i» \ 

^Ji^ — -"-"n^LLUM Can I Qirer Jnn any rrfrcshment ? a.8lMB of wina P 

JbwbT {aside) 1 tauBt daft out what hia Ti^w* are on the BnhJBot , 
Sir (be rapid etpelfi teiDiierance Iibb made i 
I DrinfcJH beij(g cruBhod. ! 

fartherSu« of temperanoe is a coble work I 
', it ij^4bdi[ed {aside) As 1 Icured, teetotal. 

Ibtedly the jihrao ( 



r {nside) 
(oJoKif) 1 am glad to sei 
lately, and that Xha demi 
. William Tee, Sir, tl 
' JbwsC It is indeed t 
I^ball have to remain dr 
I i William Driult 
I tfBWBS Tmi 

jWlLLiAJC. Unt^«tn notoppoi 
(JkwuY Tak^rfmedicinally. 
i . . .. .j'_ -'-inmjjt, RciiQ_ 

ken in reaaoDabls qnontii 

Fgrog of an evening dees a man nu hai 

~ liaelj. 1 agree with von l^ii"'-'-' 

£ (ringing £«U) Which will yon take Mr Jewry P 
Aa 1 am at preaeot floffiering, alightlj loternally- 







ooniphtiui 



(A'n((r iiCTtiiaa) 



would be u: 
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William A bottio of port, some whisky and hot water. 

Jbwuy And a piece of lemon — (Exit Servant) 

William Now Sir, in my case there is not mach necessity to make 
a will. Sboald I die intestate my son would of coarse inherit all my 
property, which I deaire him to do, with the exception of one or two 
legacies. He and I had a few angry words this evening for which I 
am deeply sorry. My temper is very hasty Sir, and I cannot bear 
oontradiction or opposition, bat reflection has shown me how wrongly 
I acted. I have bisen d^iroas for same time past of arranging a mar- 
riage between him and a certain lady. He has determined to marry 
somebody else, and, as he wisely remarked, he is the person most 
interested in the matter, not I. I unfortanately lost my temper and 
threatened to cut him off with a shilling, bat knowing myself to be in 
error, I will before going to rest beg his pardon. 

JiwsY A very wise and noble proceeding on your part {uide). I 
wish my whisky would come. 

{Enter Servant with bottUs, j'c, and exits) 

William. Mix for yourself Mr Jewry (Jbwby mixes). Now Sir, if I 

give yoa my instruction for a will you can have it drawn up and I will 

aign it to-morrow. I intend leaving my son the bulk of my fortune, 

I must tell you however that his mother and I were secretly married. 

Jbwbt Secretly ? 

William Yes, she had great expectations, and as her father did 
not like me, we were secretly married, and the marriage kept a secret 
until his death, which oceurred soon after. 

Jbwby Is your son aware of thiff fact ? 

William No, but I will make him acquainted with it. We were 
married in the small village of Boxby. The officiating clergyman 
died soon after, and the only witness is since dead. 

(Jbwbt wriUe in pocket book), 

Jbwrt There would be no difficulty in your son «establishing his 
legitimacy, as your marriage with his mother must have been proved 
previous te her inheriting her father's estate 

William Her father although reputed rich died insolvent, and so 
we inherited nothing, but I have a copy of tho certificate in that bureau. 

Jbwby (rieingi) Well Sir I will prepare the will in accordance with 
your instructions, and we can' fill in the minor details to morrow — 

William You might mention to Mr Wilson that I am prepared to 
complete tho purchase of Wellington Lodge and shall bo glad to get the 
matter settled, as instead of sending this quarter's income to the bank 
as I generally do, I have kept it in my iron safe, and I do not think it 
wise to have a large sum of money in the house. Most of my tenants 
do not keep a banking account, and therefore pay me in hard cash. 

Jbwby (aside) Hard cash. A few hundreds would prove very ao» 
cpptable (aloud) I will give Mr Wilson your message, and call on you 
to-morrow with the draft of tho will. 

William Thank you. Won't you mix yourself another glass of 
grog ? 
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Jewry. I am not in tbe habit of taking more than ono gtass, but 
fts I still feel a alight toach of — in fact my old complaint, I will break 
thongh my mie {mixes and drinks) — {aside) A few hundreds and a 
trip across the Athtntic. Is it worth the risk ? {aioud) Well I'll wish yon 
a very good evening Mr Hanworth, tru sting so ^yj pa hatter in tho 
morning (looking <U watch) y ai|i I iiihBtfiW*ena5l3tQ devote an ho\ 

ly leisure time. 

WiLLiAif. What liny that be Sir, chess or whilst f 

Jbwet. Oh! no, ShlI have done with, jtfch frivolities. I write 
tracts especially adaptec^or infantile..„pii^usal, and hope my poir 
labors may be the means oiUewing a^ed that in time may bring forth 
a plenteous harvest. Here iWon^^^ my latest contributions to tl\o 
good cause (jives tract) " AjKping to the Young," or '* Repent ei 
it be too late." — ( JFiUiamj^mdsj^aet during which Jewsy miTses gn 
Unobserved and drinks' 

William. Vera^'ood — ^Vory fine.^ 

Jewbt [sm^ing his lips']* Tes, vei^ier'never tasted finer — I meai 
I never wp^l^anything finer. I will now wish you a very good nighl 
[Mr H^^^rth, trusting to see you in better health in the mornini 
mt the perusal of my humble endeavo urs map I wpmh mjuaullitiuu 

William. A thoroughly upright conscientious man. Mr Wilson ia 
lucky in obtaining such a servant. So different to some of the 
firivolous, dissolute and drunken lawyers' clerks of the present day—* 
[Enter Ben] 

Ben, Here's a letter just brought by the stable lad at the Green 
Dragon. I think it's master Harry's writing [^gives letter'], I hope 
master you wont be too hard on your poor boy ; he's been a good son 
to you. I don't know what the words were about this evening, but 
somehow I feel sure' you were in the wrong. It's not my place I know 
to interfere, but I've been you servant now for nearly twenty years* 
and I've known Master Harry since he was two years old, and I love 
him as if he were my own boy. 

William. I was in the wrong Ben, I confess it, and I iatend to ask 
my boy's forgiveness. 

Ben. Law ! Master* you have made me so happy. My poor Martha's 
crying her eyes out over the affair. I'll go and tell her that you and 
your boy are as good friends as ever — Exit. 

William {reading letter).' My dearest father, I am deeply grieved that 
there should have been any unpleasantness between us this evening, I have 
ever tried to be a dutiful and obedient son, but in the preseat instance lean" 
not, wiU not obey you, whatever the result of my refusal, I know the good* 
• M qf your heart and fed convinced that your passion once over you wilt 
f^e sorry for what has passed. Unless I hear from you to-morrow, and 
^ o that effect, and that you consent to my marriage vnth "Ethel^ I shall 
jeave here for London, and there seek employment. Awaiting your reply. 
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hy tteaVcn I -11 strangle the life out of you. 

William. Help ! Help ! Help ! {breaks from hifn ^ runs lo hett) 

Hubert Yon will not be silent, then I must silence you {tiezei 
hottU from table and strikes him on head. The old manfeUls dead. Hubert 
put his hand upon hie heart He is dead and I have killed him. His 
death was my only safety. I must not be found here (is going Vohen hi 
ie confronted by Jbwrt. 

Hubert. You here. Then you have seen all ? 

Clarke {advancing) And so have I 

Hubert. Great Heavens, I am lost^I am lost — keep silent both of 
you and I will make it worth your while — ts it a bargin f 

Clarke. Come to my house, we'll talk the matter over— what say 
you (to jBWBt) 

Jbwbrt. I*m agreeable 

Clarke, (to Hubert). You, we three in fact must prove an alibi, 
eome quickly— lose not a moment — Quick, Quick ! 
Clarke, Jbwby and Hubert aeuni by t^indow ani b.l.b. enter Habbt 
lift garden LU.B. 

Harry. I cannot resist again telling her how much I love her^ 
and how firmly I am resolved, come what may to marry none but her | 
but I will not enter the house again until ray father welcomes me — 
I'll get Old Ben to tell ker I am in the grounds and wish to see her 
for a moment (going towards house). Yet perhaps it were wiser to 
wait till the morning. My father may relent and if so, she never, 
need know his dis-apprtval of my choice (sits on garden seat) (Tom 
Wade and Bjll Staunton app ear l.u.b. 
— hitar, — Wull, IMlHlij guuU Ulght Tom, if yon won't come an^ 

ftinathar pijnJjju 

Tom. No, t!ilEttlnHBfite — I've had as much as is gooj^^br me and 
I want to start work earr^^^j^orrow morning — I vajfffTmow the lawn 
before breakfast 

Harbt* (rt«>i^) Yes Fll wait'l^HL to-morj 
^OM and Bill 

Tom. Good night, Master Harry 

Harry. Good night, Tom. Exit^ji, 

Bill. Where's he off to this tijpi^of night I 
a rare cut 

Tom. I don't know — onQ^HfTrng it ain't my busin] 
Well, good niaJreTom — ExU l u.e. 
Good nighVctbink I'll have supper and turfl ja -^^ 

■ Diw hy Mm in ' j m ^ Hr ^ 
nay Jsfaster, don't you think it*8 time you were in bed—* 
youil feel quite flustrated in the morning — why ! he isn*t here— *"I 
suppose he's gone to bed and — {seeing hie Master on the floor). Great 
Heavens ! what does this mean ? Speak Master ! He has fainted—* 
What is this ? Blood ! He has been murdered. Help ! Help ! Help ? 
Enter Etubl, Maetua, Tim, Tom and Servants in room. 



lave 
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J^XE. What's the matter f 

Bbn. Oh ! Martha ! Martha ! oar poor old master's ^ead — 
Murdered — 

All. Murdered ! 

Ethel. No, Ho, it cannot bo. 

Bbn. Qaick, Martha — see if Mr. Hubert is in the house — I hn^w 
Master Harry isn't — and vou Tom run for the Doctor — [Tom goes 4ut 
by e€U4ment and meets Hubbbt, Cljlkk and Jbwbby whotnier gardeii 
&.Tr.B. 

Tom. Oh, Master Hubert, your Uncle's dead. 

HuBBBT. Dead! Impossible! 

Tom. It is true Sir, he has been murdered, I'm off for a dootor. 

Hubet. Where is his son Harry ? 

Tom. He cant be far off — I saw him here a moment ago. 
V.xit Tom l.u.b. the others enter room by casement. 

HtJBBiiT. Yes it's true enout^h — he's dead and foully murdered too — 
•Oh my dear Umcle, my dear Uncle — 

Ethbl. Are you sure there is no hope ? 

Hubbbt. None, alas ! there's none. 

Ithbl. But, he never injured a living soul-- who could kave wished 
%iim dead ? Who had an interest in his death ? No one — 

H0BBBT. Except my cousia— His son Harry. 

HTniLi, faints and faUs. Picture. 

END OP ACT. 



ACT 11. 

Some Scene as Act L 



\ 



Miter Martha and Bbn B.Tr.B. 

Mabtha. I'm sure I don't know what's the matter with that boy, 
!His face is all out in a rash, and hJB's always scratching it. 

Bbk. It's the heat of the weather my dear — it has quite upset tno. 

Martha. I don't think that Iron and Quinine mixture Dr. Jones 
^ve him is doing him the least good, and the bottle's nearly empty, 
I've even tried Mrs. Jenkin's cure — all remedy. 

Bbn. Poor boy I He's much to be pittied. 

Mabtha. But his appetite 's Very good. 

Bbk. Oh ! then he is right enough. Yotl needn't flusti*ate your^elc 
^liotit him. But I say Martha, yon seem to Have rattier a dtirk com- 
plexion lately. 

Mabtha. Yes, I'm rather sunburnt. 

Bbn. I mean on the top of your head — If yon hadu't baeA so iMldl 
2 abottld think you bad been trying to dye yoiiir hair^ 
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Ma&tha. What nonsense ! Bat I can*t stand talking here. 

Bbk. No, I can't stand talking — at least not too much of it. 

Martha. I can't stop talking here — ^zt^ b.u.b. 

Bbn. No yon can't atop talking anywhere. I don't feel at all the 
thing — my dear old master's death and the false accusation aiminst his 
son have quite npset me — l*ve a good mind to try a dose of that Iron 
and Quinine tonic Timothy is taking ~ It's a rare good thing I believe 
and if it don't do me any good, it can't do me any harm. — Exit b.tt.b. 

Tim {entering b i.b.) I've used the lotion 3 times a day for a fort, 
night and I can't see any hairs yet (takes t^aU looking glast out of 
pocket) I think I ought to call it the pimple producer, for I've got 
enough of them — It does make my face smart too,. but I'll stick to it 
for another week and give it a fair trial. Poor Granny ! How she 
rubs in the iron and quinine — the top of her head is quite brown.-^ 
£nter Bbn b.u.b. 

Bbn. Ah, Timothy, my boy, I have just been taking a dose of 
your medicine. 

Tim. Done what grandfather ? 

Bbn. I didn't feel quite the thing, so I took a dose of your Iron 
And Quinine mixture. 

Tim fatide) Why, he'll have whiskers growing inside [mUmd], Do 
you feel better for it grandfather ? 

Bbn. I havn't taken it long enough. At present I feel sick and 
very thristy. 

Tim (aside) Oh my ! If it should happen to be poison — It said on 
the bottle '*for outward application only." 

Bbn. Yes, 1 feel very sick and a kind of burning in my inside. 

Tim (atide) Oh ! He's poisoned — What shall I do ? I shall be hanged 
for it. 

Bbn. I feel quite faint. Fetch me a glass of water. 

Tim. Oh grandfather, forgive me, I've poisoned you, 

Bbn. Poisoned me ? 

Tim. Yes, it's my whisker producing stuff youv'e taken, 

Bbn. What do you mean ? 

Tim. It wasn't iron and quinine at all. Oh grand-dad, you're 
poisoned. 

Bbn. Great Heavens ! I feel that he is speaking the truth. I feel 
as if I should die with thrist. My stomach seems on fit'o. ' Martha ! 
Martha ! Martha ! {rune off b.tt.b.) 

Tim. Oh, I've killed my poor dear grandfather. What shall I do ? 
I'll run for the doctor. Oh my poor dear grandfather. I've killed 
him (run* of/ crying Ti.v. It,) 

Et^bl (entering room}. How miserable is my life ^ince that fatal 
night. I can scarcely believe I was ever happy. Yet 1 was, Oh, so 
happy. Try how I will I cannot divert my thoughts from the sad 
tragedy, nor banish it from my mind, even for an instant. Day after 
day, hour after hour, I ask myself that question to which I can never 
find an answer, Can he be guilty ? No, no, I cannot think him so. 
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I cannot think that he whom I love so dearly coald be so base. Yefc 
•circumstantial evidence is so strong. No, no, spite of evidence, I can- 
not, will not, think 

liTUer HUBiRT in room. 

HuBBBT. Ethel, I bring you bad news. The Coroner has retamed 
a verdict of Wilful Murder against oar cousin, and a reward is offered 
for his apprehension. 

Ethbl. This is indeed sad, bitter news, but oh ! Hubert I cannot 
think him guilty. Tou surely do not think him so. 

HVBBBT. What can I think against the weight of evidence ? The 
angry words between him and his father a few hours before the crime 
was committed ; bnt for my interference, be would then have stmok 
him. A moment previous to the discovery of the crime he was seen 
by two witnesses hurrying out of the garden gate, since which he has 
evaded justice. If innocent, why not deliver himself up ? 

Ethbl. An innocent man might shun the law when evidence is so 
strong against him. 

HuBBBT. But no one else bad a motive for the crime. He had, he 
being the old man's heir — 

Ethel. That's true. As nncle never made a will, be alone would 
benefit by his death. But notwithstanding I cannot think him capable 
of so hideout a crime. One day, when, perhaps, too late, his innocence 
will be proved. 

HUBEBT. That can never be. He may escape the penalty of the 
law, but his innocence can never be established. 

Ethbl. What do you mean ? 

HuBEBT. I know the truth. I know that he is guilty. I had the 
confession from his own lips — 

Ethbl. From his own lips ? Then you have seen him P But 
that's impossible. 

Hubbbt. I have seen him. I discovered his hiding place, by the 
merest chance. Having occasion to go to the docks, I met him face 
to face. He was dressed as a mechanic and was offering to work his 
passage out to Australia. When he saw me he turned deadly white 
and begged of me not to betray him. I ask him why he did not deliver 
himself up and take his trial. He then revealed the hideous truth. 
Having lost large sums of money by gambling and extravagance, and 
bis fkther refusing to advance him any money and threatening to dis^ 
inherit him ; he resolved on the old man's death. 
' Ethbl. I cannot believe this Hubert — it is too terrible. 

Hubbbt. But unfortunately it is true. 
' £lD£t^L. Will yon swear that what you are tell me is the truth ? 

Hubert. I swear it Ethel, by all that I hold sacred. 

Ethbl. Then I have no alternative. I have tried to think him in- 
nocent, but now, like all the world, I must deem him as his father's 
;iniirderer. 
> Hubbbt. He told me he could not work his passage out* No captain 
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wenTd ta^e him. He implored me to give him the means of leaving 
tire GOQnfcry. 

Ethbl. No, Hubert, let him be taken. Let him receive the jasi 
yanishment for his crime. Yet, bo, the deed mast have been done in 
anger. A life's remorse mast be to him a greater punishment than 
death. 

Httbbrt. I have appointed to meet him this very evening. I wilS 
gifve him the means of leaving £ngland^ and starting him in another 
country— on one condition. 

Ethel. One condition ? 

HuBBRT. That you consent to become my wife; I have loved yea* 
Sthel for years. ' 

Ethbl {sobbing) Do not talk of love to one whose heart is broken 

HuBBBT (cuidi) She loves him still, spite of all (aloud). It is in my 

rtwer to df'liver him up to justiee, and onless yon consent tq be mine,, 
will do 80. 

Ethbl. And see yonr own coasin perish by the hanguMm's hands- 
No. no, that is too horrible. 

HUBBBT. His fate is in your hands— Decide — 

Ethbl. Why do yon wish me to marry you Hubert, knowing I da 
]:|ot love you, knowing how I loved another. 

Hubbrt. And love him still ? 

Ethel. No, no, my love for him is dead, bnt the place he onca 
held in my heart ean never be by another &lled. 

Hubbrt. I do not ask your love now, thongh one day I hope to* 
gain it by my untiring devotion, my everlasting 

Ethbl.. Ne, no,. Hubert, it can never be. 

Hubbrt. Then it is you who deliver your cousin into the hang:-^ 
man's hande. 

Ethel. No, no f Have mercy on him,, on hini — Let him escape^ 
and I will— — 

Hubbbt. Consent ? 

Ethel. Give me a few days to consider — 

HuBBBT. Yoa must decide at once. I love yoa madly Ethel, and 
if you but consent a life's devotion shall prove my gratitude (pausey 
You reject my love ? Well, be it so. He, <-ho murderer, whom you 
love so much that yon refuse the hand of an honest man, shall meet 
the fate he merits. To-night he shall be lodged in jail, awaiting tho 
sentence which 

Ethel. I consent Hubert. Save him, I consent {faints andfaUs) 

Hubert. The prize is mine at last. She has fainted. I'll ring for 
old Martha (rings bell and calls Martha) {Enter M^lrtha), Martha the* 
heat of the weather has overcome my cousin. She has fainted. 

Martha. Poor girl, so she has. Mrs. Jenkin's eldest daughter 
lised to do the same until she tried her mother s remedy. 

Ethel (recovering) Save him Hubert, save him, 

Hubert. She has been thinkiog of our coasin^andig slightlj 
delirious. 
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TSf A-iiTHA,. Ab ! Poor girl, it's a sad blow for her, bat mark n^y 
words Sir, the real murderer will yet be found, and my Ben says so too* 
HUBBRT. Let's hope so Martha. 

Martha. Ab, she's all right now,. bless her ; this room is rather 
too warm. Come in the garden dear. 

£iHBL, I'll go to my room Martha {to Hubbrt). You'll not for- 
get your promise. You will sive him (Hubert boics). OH, would 
that I could die — would that I ooulddie. {Exit robbing, followed ^ 
Martha) 

BuBBBT. Fortune favors me every way. My cousin Harry deemed 
ilUgitimate,^ Sthel and I inherit. Uader the old law of marrying, her 
and I should inherit all, but now I must contrive to make her un- 
knowingly eign a deed of gift in her husband'^s favour. No suspicioE^t 
is entertained against me. Should any ever be raised, Matthew Clarke- 
and Jewry would prove an aUbi by swearing I was at Clarke's house 
when the crime was committed. When Harry is safely oat of tha 
country and Ethel is mi«e, it will be time enough to declare his- 
illegitimar>y and lay claim to the estate in the name of myself and 
wife. (Knter Habby, diaguisedf in garden l,v.b. He goes to tcindowi 
looks in and laps). A tap at the window, 'tis the time appointed — 'tis 
doubtless he {opens window). Come in Harry. (Habry enters room), % 
hope you have succeeded in reaching here without being recognized. 

Habry. Yes — Thanks to this dress and beard [taking it off) 

Hubbbt. I have obtained the money I promised. It will enabl&^ 
you to leave the country and live until you can again face the world. 

Habry. Hubert^ you are a true friend, for you give me hope. Ife 
is a great consolation to know that you, spite appearances, believe mQ. 
innocent. 

HuBBBT. I do indeed, and I am sure some day the real assassin 
^ill be detected. For ray part X will not rest until your name iq 
cleared — 

Habry. Heaven bless you Hubert. I am tired of this hide and seek: 
Before I met you this morning I had resolved to give myself up, 
declaring my innocence, trusting in a n^erciful providence to clear mQ 
from this terrible accusation — 

HuBBBT. Our meeting was most fortunate. Had we not done so, yoiv 
-wonld foolishly have placed yourself in the clutches of the law. 

Harby. But while I still evade it I am deemed guilty. 

Httbbbt. Your giving yourself up, although it might be in your 
flavour would not prove you otherwise, and it would be but poor con-, 
eolation when you , are dead for it to be discovered that you had been 
unjustly executed. 

Harry. 'Tis true. The weight of evidence against me is crushing. 

Hubbrt. By following my advice and leaving England you will 
allow time for the discovery of the perpetrator of the' crime, 

Habbt. Well then, I wilt follow your advice, although it is agains:^ 
Biy inclination. 

Hyi^EBi;. Here are £500. You had better book yourself as a steep* 
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nge pnssenfrer and a mechanic. Ton. are more likely to escape 
detociion (givet money) 

Haeby. Thanks Hubert, thanks — you are indeed a true friend, hnt 
rest assured, when I dare again face the world and inherit my poor 
dear father's property. I will repay you back a hundred-fold. 

HUBBRT. I need no repayment Harry ; besides you can never inherit 
your father's estate. 

Habby. What is to prevent me when my innocence if established ? 
HUBBBT. You are a natural son. 
Habby. A natural son ? Impossible ! 

HuBRBT. It is true, unfortunately for you. Your father intended 
making a will leaving you an independence, but died befbre executing 
it. 

Habby. A natural son ? No, no, I cannot believe it. 
HuBBBT. The very day of his death he confided the secret to Mr 
Wilson's clerk, and give instructions for the drawing up of a will. 
Habbt. If this he true, who then will inherit ? 
HiTBBRT. My cousin Ethel and I. 

Harby. You— When did you know of my illegitimacy ? 
HuBBBT. But yesterday. I learnt the fact from Mr Wilson's clerk. 
Harby. Well, it matters little. Wealth to me now is of no value. 
I thank you Hubert for your kindness. As you say, it may never be in 
my power to pay you back,tberefore I am doubly grateful. But where is 
my darling Bthel. I must see her before I go, see her, alas for the last 
time perhaps. 
Hubert. Ethel is not here — She is staying at Mrs Norton's, I saw 

her yesterday, and she 

Habby. Groat Heavens ! She is not ill I hope P 
HuBBBT. She has been, but is well now. Her uncle's death was a 
sad blow. For some time she persisted in asserting your innocence, 

but at last she . 

Habby. No, no ! Surely she does no deem me so vile — so base— 
HuBBBT. I told her of my belief, but she said that she feared yoa 
and you alone must have done the deed. 

Habbt. May Heaven forgive her ! Oh Hubert, Hubert, my heart 
will break. 

HuBEBT. Come, cheer up, Harry, all will be well. Ethel and I will 
share with you your father's wealth. 

Habbt. Wealth ! W hat is wealth to me when I stand foully ac- 
cused of so terrible a crime, when the one I loved so dearly deems me 

guilty. 

HuBBKT. She could not have loved you or she would not have 
judged as she has — She would have remained true to you and not 
have consented to become mine. 

Habbt. To become yours ? Great Heavens ! Do I dream ! Yours ? 
Take back your money {throws money on floor), I will accept nothing at 
your hands. Yes 1 will, one thing, your advice. I toiU evade the law 
a<id will myself track and bring to justice my father's murderer — 
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(Exit from room into garden). Oh, this blow is heavier than 1 can 
bear — it is heavier than I can bear — Hxit l.u.b. 

HuBUBT. My offer refused — so much the better — I am £500 the 
the richer. Ethel maj have seen him come and go. I will at once 
tell her he hat accepted the money — Exit door in room. Enter M.a.itb.eW 
Clarkb l.u.e. 

Clabkb. I thonght I was not mistaken. Althongh desguised I 
recognised him instantly. £500 reward. It*B a pity that that should 
go begging. It shan't either. V\\ keep my eye on him, and then give 
information to the police — Exit l.tj.s. Enter Ben (/nc? Martha b.u.b. 

Mabtha. Do you feel all right now Ben dear. 

Bbn. Tea, yes, I was more frightened than hurt. It's a lucky 
thing I didn't take a larger dose. 

Martha. But I don*t see why Iron and Quinine should upset you so 

Ben. Well it has upset the top of your head at any rate. 

Mabtha. What do you mean P 

Ben. Ask Timothy, he'll tell you all about it. Ah, here he is,-— 
Enter Tim l f.b. 

Tim. Oh, grandfather, dear grandfather, are you better ? 

Ben. I'm all right now my boy. 

Tim. I'm so glad, I'm so glad. Dr. Jones sent you this powder. 

Ben. {taking it Jrom him), I shan't want it now. It'll be a long 
while before I take any more of your physic. 

Martha. What does it all mean ? Explain Timothy. 

Tim. {asid€toBB:s) I'll teH you the truth grandfather, but I'm 
afraid to tell her, she'll be so angry. 

Mabtha. Well, Timothy, what's all this mystery about ? 

Tim (aeide to Bbn). What shall I say grandfather ? 

Ben. The fact is I had a glass of milk and I suppose that and the 
physic didn't mix — that's all my dear, 

Mabtha. Well that may account for your being so queer, but why 
didn't you say so before. Why did you tell me to ask Timothy ? 

Ben. Because Tim knew the reason why I — that is to say— be- 
cause — didn't you Tim ? 

Tim. Yes grandfather— I of course, you— that is we. Oh ! I say 
grandma I saw Mrs Jenkins this morning, she says you only want ^ a 
lb. of licorice root to a quart of water, and you must add only ^ oz. of 
cayenne. 

Martha: Mrs Jenkins couldn't have said anything of the sort — 
she told mt distinctly 1 lb. But why did you grandfather tell me to—? 

Tim. Half-a-lb. she said granny, and only a quarter of an ounce 
of oayemne. You boil it for and hour and a quarter, and then 

Mabtha. Bubbish I nothing of the sort. I'll go and see her about 
it this very evening. You've made a mistake. 

Tim. No, granny, it was half a lb. 

Martha. I know it's one lb. to a quart. 

Bbk. I think Tim's right, it* a only half a lb. 

lif ARTHA. But I say it's a lb. and half an ounce of cayenne, I'll ^o 
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>ftnd Bco Mrs Jenkins at onoe {goes off B.n.E. muttering) one Tb. of 
iHcorico, &c. — 

Ben. {laughing) Ah Tim, yon're a sad dog. Just like yonr poor 
•dear father. So you have been trying to grow whiskers. Let's look 
iat them. I cant't see them. Open your mouth. Perhaps they've 
^rown inside by mistake. 

Tim. I never thought of looking inside, grandfather. 

Bbn. So you've been playing a practical joke on your grandmotber 
iiave yon ? Tou've been letting her mb in iron and qninine ? 

Tim. Ycb. grandfather, 3 times b day. Isn't it a lark P 

Ben. (trying to be terious) Ko, Sir, it is not a lark. Yon onght to 
1)6 ashamed of yourself. How dare you P {laughing heattili/) Ha, ha, ha ! 

Tim, Don't let her know grandfather — it's such a joke; 

Ben. Let her know P No, not L Let her finish the bottle first 
Iron and Quinine to make the hair grow. Ha, ha, ha ! But I say 
Tim I want you to go and get me a quarter of a lb. of the best bird's 
»eye — (gives money) 

Tim. Shall I get it at old Mother Skimpton's ? 

I3bn. Yes. but see she gives yon good weight. The lasrt lot yon 
4>ought seemed rather short. 

Tim. It was a very liglit tbbacco grand dad, but I'll see that /have 
full weight (aside) If you don't (aloud) may I buy myself a choOolate 
cigar ? 

Ben (laughing) A chocolate cigar ! Bless his heart ! Of course — 

Tim. TJiey're a penny each or two for three half -pence. It's much 
•cheaper to buy two 

Ben. Well, you may have two then. » 

Tim. Thanks, grand-dad. No more cabbage leaves to day. I'll have 
■a nice strong penny Pickwick — [runs o^l.u.e. 

(Ben reads paper for a few seconds) 

Ben. Ah ! this is terrible, terrible-^A verdict of Wilful Murder re- 
•turned against my poor young master. It's now eighteen years since 
I became his father's butler, and he was then a little fair-haired boy 
with ringlets to his waist. In his infant mind he seemed to have 
the idea that I was not a butler, but a horse, and many a time have 
I gallopped and trotted and gee-upped and wooed with him on my 
back up and down this lawn till 1 began to think I really was a 
horse, and turned up my nose at rumpsteak and onions and longed for 
a bit of hay. No, no, 1 can never believe that the little boy I so loved 
would grow up to be such a villian — (Haeey has entered l.u.e. during 
latter part of speech) 

HAKEr {advancing) Bless you for those words dear old Ben, they 
t>ring consolation, and for a moment dispel the dark despair at my 
heart-— 

Ben. Oh, Master Harry, I'm so glad to see you, but so sorry to 
know you in such terrible trouble. 

HAiiiiY. A few moments since I had hopes of proving my innocence 
•and the stigina from ujy name removed of being biessed with u future 
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BrigHfr tbsfc words could not paint it.. 

Bbk. Don*t flustrate yourself Master Harry.. All will come right"* 
in time. 

HASBUi Ah !: my dear old< fnend — Hapipiness such as I have lost. 
ean never be regained. But enough of this. I must steel, my heart 
against others as others' hearts are|bardened against me. I want yoo* 
to assists me Ben. I am a beggar — flying for my life. 

Bbn. All I have is yours Master Harry. Take it and welcome. 

Habby. a few pounds will suffice^-enougfa to leave the country 
and reach Australia. 

BsN. The wisest thing you eon-do. Get out of the way for awhile^, 
and, doubtless, ere long, &cts in your favor, now hidden, will come to 
Hght.. Wait here for a few moments and I wiU'get the money. On. 
eonsideration you had better not stay hero, the gardener or some one 
may run against you. Ton will be safer in here {tkey enter room), and 
if yon hear any one coming hide here (indicating eurtaine) — Exit Bbk> 
&y dooTK) 

Habby. Why thus struggle against my cruel fate? Why thus- 
Mrive to> preserve so. worthless a life ?- Were not death preferable P 
No, spite of shattered hopes TU live, having henceforth but one aim in 
Ufe, the diseovery of the dastardly assassin — That aim once accom- 
plished, then welcome death, for I shall no longer wish to live. 

JBnter Ben. 

Bbk. Here is. the money Master Harry {giveeit). Ah !: Who's 
that ? Quick, hide yourself. Harky doee 90, Enter Htjbbbt cmd 
Xbwby tn room), (Bvs pretende-to befcut-aeleepin chair), 

HUBBBT. I didn't expect you this evening 

Jbwby. But I knew I should be welcome without being invited. 

HVBBBT. Ben — why what a man that is for sleep. Wake up. 

Bbv. Ibeg you pardon Master Hubert, but the heat of. the weathec 

HUBBBT. Give US a bottle of wine. I suppose you'll take whisky? 

Jbwby. Well, yes, as a preliminary. In fact I have a touch of 
laj old complaint and whisky warm will prove beneflcial. 

Bbh [atiae) I'm afraid Master Harry will be a close prisoner for an. 
hoar or two^Exit. 

JBWbx. My stcHnaohio- organism being of a most delicate nature, I 
find it an excellent plan to, as 't were, pave the way for the absorptioo. 
of mature and rich vintages by a preliminary course of whisky.. 

Httbbbt. Aitev whioh you are doubtless in a tractable humor, 

JxWBY. Tractable ? May I ask if a joke is intended ? 

HXTBBBIT. Ton- are then aA^ to write tracte — 

Jbwby. Ah, very good— very good indeed ; but one thing I don'fr 
intend to do, and that is to make tracts, although I may make extracts 
of gdd ftom flint — {Enter Servant with tome, ^: — he exits) 

Jbwby. I refer to you as a specimen of that material,, although all' 
the Bteel in the world would not extract one spark of g^^neroszty from. 
jon. 

UvBBBiT. Ah, you have been drinking as usual. 

Jbwby, Vm pleased to say I've been drinking more than xsnial^' 
mj nsoal qnantity being, unfortunately, exceedingly limited, 

gyiBBg QtBHufiinil I'm awareofyour temperate habits^ 
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Jewry. If I am temperate and am not drank and incapable, yoo 
have no right to look down on me with contempt. Ifs not my faalt. 
But you will acknowledge that a man cannot materially add to the ex- 
chequer of his country by large imbibition of alcoholic stimulant when 
his income is limited to £2 per week, out of which a deduction has to 
be made for board, lodging and washing. 

HUBEBT. I should not consider the last mentioned item an over* 
whelming one. 

Jbwby {ritinff) Ton are pleased to compliment. However, since I 
have had the extreme pleasure of making your acqnaintancoi a 
pleasure which I am sure is parochial, I mean reciprocal — 

HuBEBT (4uide) How the devil shall I get rid of this fellow P 

Jbwbt. Thanks to your generosity , I have enjoyed myself, and am 
proud to say that my sober intervals have been rare. I have discharged 
my employer — refusing any longer to receive the paltry stipend of £2 
per week, which sum of two pounds, no shillings, no pence, to be paid 
weekly, without any deductions whatever, on the usual quarter days, 
the next quarter being due and payable — 

HUBEBT. Enough of this foolery. Why do you come here when 
you are drunk, disgracing me before the servants. 

Jbwby. You can disgrace yourself sufficiently without my as- 
eistance — but I want money. 

Hubebt. You know it is impossible for me to let yon have anymore 
yet awile, until I inherit. 

Jewbt. And but forme and another you would not inherit, 

Hubebt. Silence, fool, you may be overheard. 

Jewby. {mixing port and whisky) This water seems rather muddy. 
I repeat that I could prevent yon inheriting. 

Hubebt. Be silent. 

Jewby. All that messuage and tenement, known as Blythwood 
Manor, together with the impertinences, I mean the appurtenances 
hereunto belonging — -— 

Htbbbt. Come to me when you are sober, I can talk to you then 

Jbwby> I dont want yon to talk. I'll do the talking — ^you can 
listen. 

Hubbbt. (asidi) He's so drunk he'll fall under the table soon. I'm 
afraid of his being overheard. Perhaps if he's left alone with no one 
in the house to talk to,' he'll be silent and go off in a drunken sleep — > 

Jbwby. But must be used as a private dwelling house only, and 
not for the trade of a soap boiler. 

Hubebt. I'll stroll round the grounds and smoke my cigar. I'll be 
back soon. 

Jbwby. Nor a candle maker, nor sugar refiner. 
'' Hubebt, Confound the fellow. ITe goes into gardin and ttroU off 

Ji.I.B.) 

Jewby. Nor for the business . of a marine store dealer, nor to be 
used as a lunatic asylum. I've had enough whisky — I'll have some port. 
Why the greedy fellow has emptied the bottle. I'll ring the bell — 
(tiaggers to bell, pull and ringa.^Enter Ben.) Bring me some port. 

Bev. Yes Sir (aside) It's strikes me he's had enough already. 
Wh«t does he want here so often I wonder. There's something up 
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Ibetween him and Master Hubert. IVe a good mind to try what tbd 
effects of a dose of Whisker prodncer wil] be on him^Exit. 

Jbwby. ni jnst have one glass of port, then go homeland Fli 
finish that tract I commenoed a month ago. " Beware the Precipice.*^ 
Yon are standing on the brink— {Enter Bbn with port) (to Ben) Yes 
my yonng friend, you are on the drink — on the brink, — Pause ere it 
be too late — Free yourself from the fetters of sin that bind you {sit 
thtim. Bbk mixes stuff from bottle with wine > 

Ben. Ton will find that a glass of excellent port Sir — 

Jbwxt (rising) I am delighted to meet you Sir. A friend of the 
family's? (drinks) 

Ben. I hope so Sir. 

Jbwby. You are doubtless on a visit to this desirable family man* 
fiion, standing in its own grouudSi held on a lease at a nominal 
ground rent, 

Bbn. I have been butler in this family for over 18 years. 

Jbwby. Oh, indeed. I am about to purchase a country estate» 
and should you need a situation in your present incapacity, I shall 
be pleased to offer you one. 

Ben. Thank you Sir, but what's the matter P You don^t seem at 
all well. 

Jbwby. There's a peculiar taste about that wine. I feel a kind of 
infernal burning. 

Ben {aside) Just my symptoms. 

Jbwby. And as if I hadn't had a drink for a month. Qive me 
fiome water. 

Bbn. You look deadly pale — you are not seriously ill I hope ? 

Jbwby. What can be the cause of this strange sensation ? I feel 
b11 on fire. Ah ! I know ! I know the truth — I'm poisoned. 

Bbn. Poisoned Sir. What do you mean P 

Jbwby. Ho wants to get rid of me, because he is in my power. He 
has poisoned me. Send for a doctor, send for a dector. 

Bbn (at door calling) Timothy, Timothy 

Jbwby. Send for a doctor quick, or I die, send for a doctot 
quick — 

Timothy (entering) What is it grandfather ? 

Bbn. Here's a gentleman ill^go for a doctor at once (aside to Tiit) 
I've given him a dose of the Whisker producer. 

Tim (asidej Oh ! What a jolly lark-— (aJotii) lai run grandfather 
{aside to Bbn) Til be back in a jiffy to see the fun — ^xit, 

Jbwby Yes, curse him ; he has murdered me. 

Bbn I saw him put something out of a small phial in your wine—* 

Jbwby You did ? You did P You are a witness then — I will 
sabpcenayon. While I yet live I'll denounce him. Send for the 
police — he has poisoned me, and he is also the murderer of his uncle4 

Habby fadvaneing) What do I hear P 

Jbwby Ah 1 Harry Hanworth, you here, so much the better, 
yon are just in time. Hear the confession of a dying man^ for I etffi 
dying. It was your cousin that murdered your father. 

Habby Thank Heaven the assassin is disGovered<«-betl!ayed by )i^ 
ft€Oomplioei 
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7KWBT AJUft the fact, only after the fact^take down my aying 
vSepoaition. 

Bbv. Cheer up ! yoa*re not dying ; it's all a false alarm. Drink 
«thi8 \m\xiikg powdtf and giving it to Aim] In a few minutes yon will be 
all right 

Jbwry [after drinking'] What ! am I not»poi8onefl ? 

Biv. Not a bit of it 

Jbwst. Not poisoned ! Will yon swear it. 

Bbv. That I will, if it will comfort jron. 

JnWBY. Not poisoned ! then yon have obtained information by 
false pretences. You've gained my confession by means of a fraud, 
^ut I retract — I retract all I've said. 

Habby. Wretch, yon cannot, we can swear to your confession. 

Jbwbt [to Habby] But who will believe you, a verdict having been 
returned against you, and [to Bbn] my word's as good as yours. 

Habby. Treacheons viUian, would you perjure yourself and see an 
•innocent man suffer ? 

Jtwby But if I spoke the truth I should get 14i years as an a<;oom- 
^lice after the fact. 

Habby Ton shall — ^you must speak the truth. 

Jhwbt In this case the truth won't pay, or else I would. 

Habby Wretched viper, '[«emn^ hini] I'll strangle the life out of 
.you. 

Jbwbt. Help! Help! Help! (Rn^«r Hubbbt) 

Hubbbt. What's this disturbance ? You here Harry P 

Habby. Yes villian — to drag you to justice as my father's mur- 
derer. Your accomplice has betrayed you — 

Jbwbt. I've done nothing of the sort — 
Habby. But now he retracts his words. 

Jbwbt, Mr Hubert and I were playing cards at Mathew Clarke's 
liouse when the crime was committed — We can prove an alibi. 

Bbn [to Habby] If he persists in his denial, there is no hope for 
^ou Master Harry — Escape now and wait your time. 

Habbt. Bless you my old friend, and thank Heaven that, though I 
'Cannot drag him as yet to justice, I know my father's murderer, and 
^ill jiot rest till I have proved his guilt. 

'Enter Clab£B and Policb in gardm L,\j,Ji» 

Clab£B Yes, he is here — in that room — Quick — arrest him 
Beh", The police here ! You are discovered — Fly Master Harry— 
this way, quick — Fly {opening door^ Habbt exit) 
Clabkb. Quick, or he will escape — 

JflWBT He shall not — {rtuhes to door— 'Policeman entere room and 
Mezea Z'SWBX-^eaying ** I a/treat you Habbt Sanwobth." — Clabkb 
'tnter'8 room, 

Clabbb That's the wrong man^the criminal has escaped by that 
.^oor — ^After Jiim, quick. Bbn who hae seized poker etande with hie back 
•40 door. 

•Bbn« Stand back. You shall not touch him i 

PICTURE, ACT. 
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ACT III. 

iScmie Scene as Ad IL 

^ou ditcowred dt work gardening mid tinging, JBMer Bill l.o.b. 

Bill Halloa ! Tom — 

Tom What Bill, you're qaite a stranger. Havn't seen yoafor 
eyer'BO long 

Bill No, I've been at work up^at iiOBdon, and just come down here 
for a holiday to see the old folks. But I hear yonWe bad some rare 
changes since I left the village— 

Tom Yes, rather. Mr Hubert and his cousin are spliced and we've 
got a new butler and a new housekeeper. 

Bill Poor old Ben was locked up wasn't he ? 

Tom Yes, on a doable charge. For hindering the police in the 
execution of their duty and for theft. 

Bill What J old Ben — as had been butler here for nigh on 20 
years — I don't believe it. 

Tom Nor does anybody else as knows him. As soon as the old man 
was arrested for hindering the police Mr. Hubert raised a hue and cry 
that some silver spoons were missing. Old Ben's box was searched 
and there, sure enough, were the spoons, but my opinion in that^ome 
one else put'em there. 

Bill You're about right mate, ior I'm sure old Ben wouldn't take 
the value of a pin. 

Tom Well, he got six months for that, and six months for hinder- 
ing the police. Bis time is just about up now. Poor old chap, I'm 
awfully sorry for him. 

Bill And then your gov'nor sacked the old woman and the boy ? 

Tom Yes, the hard hearted scoundrel ; he turned them out that 
very night. 

Bill But I suppose Old Ben had saved a trifle P 

Tom He gave it to Masfcer Harry to enable him "to leave the 
country, at least so I heard from a ftriend of mine at whose house 
Master Harry took refuge. 

Bill And left himself penniless ? But what's become of them ? 

Tom That's more than I know. 

Bill Not a very happy marriage this I 'hear—* 

ToH No, they lead an awful cat and dog life^it makes my 
Heart bleed sometimes to see the way he treats her. He's out night 
after night, spending his money and hers in gambling and diss!* 
pation. Sometimes she does not see him for a week at a stretch. 

Bill Well, I must get back to the old folks. You might call in 
for a hour this evening Tom — I've got lots to tell you about London— 
I've seen some rare sights there. 

Tom Well, I'll give you a look in— 

Bill All right— don't forget— (-ffxi< L.U.B.) 

Tom (ntiing on burrow) Poor old Ben— I often tiiink of him aaA 
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Martha and the boy—I wonder what's become of 'em — [TiicothY 
HfUert L.1T.B,] Thrown on the world penniless without a character, 
he'll find it hard to gei another place. Poor old Ben — It was a cruel 
shame to lock him up for theft, for I don't believe be did it. 

Tim [adwancing'} Thank you Tom — thank you for those words 

Tom Who the devil are you P What! Timothy— little Tim-^what 
a man you've grown. Well, I'm jolly glad to see you. How's g^raad- 
f atber ? 

Tim He's far from well Tom — He's only been a week out of prison, 
and his stay there has aged him many years — 

Tom And the old lady f 

Tim She's not much to speak of~- 

Tom And you're not looking over grand either. You've lost those 
rosy cheeks, which used to put my Yorkshire pippins in the shade. 

Tim When I last saw you Tom, I was but a child, without a single 
thought, a single care, but adversity has in one year aged me ten. 
When grandfather was imprisoned we were left almost penniless. 
Grandmother tried hard to get a situation, but in vain-^there were so 
many younger women striving for a living. The cruellest part of all 
was that when at last she found someone willing to take her, Mr. 
Hubert gave her the character of a drunkard. 

Tom The scoundrel ! 

Tim For days I wandered the streets, almost starving, in hopes of 
getting employment, but too proud to beg — at last, when almost des- 
pairing, I succeeded — I obtained a situation as office boy and slept in 
the house. My wages were but a few shillings, but that was enough 
for her. One night a burglar broke into the bouse ; hearing a noiso 
I dressed hastily and was in time to prevent him leaving the premises 
with the cash box. I grappled with him and cried for help. The 
house porter came to my assistance, and the thief was given into 
custody. 

Tom Bravo, Tim — you're a little'un, but a rare plucky one— 

Tim I was nearly strangled and much bruised, but my master re- 
warded me handsomely and increased my salary. 

Tom I shouldn't mind tackling a burglar on the same terms— But 
what has brought you down here ? ^ 

Tim I have a debt to pay. 

Tom Surely, you don't owe money down here f 

Tim This debt can be paid without money. I have a week's holi* 
day and have siezed the opportunity to have a settlement. Where's 
Mr. Hubert ? 

Tom In London I believe — he isn't here— 

Tim Then my journey is in vain— But if I wait 20 years I'll settlo 
nay account with him — 

Tom Why, what do you mean P 

Tim When is he likely to return ? 

Tom Probably, to day or to morrow. 

Tim Well, good bye. I'm staying at tho White Lion, If you would 
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let me know when he returns I should be deeply grateful. 
Tom That I will. But what do you intend to do ? 
Tiii Teach a villian that he cannot brand my dear old grandfatber 
as a felon with impunity— (^;ri< l u.b.) 

Tom Bravo, Timothy, lad— That's something like a spirit, but I 
hope for the lad's sake they won't meet. — [^Exit toith harrow l.i.b. 

EnUr HuBBBT, book tfi hand' b.u.b. 
HrBBBT Six to one on W hirlwind. I think Tve done well to back 
her heavily — She's almost sure to win. I hope so, for I'm deucedly 
hard up for ready cash. That little villa at St. John's Wood and it'a 
pretty inmate make a tidy hole in my income'— and Jewry and Mathew 
Clarke — Curse them — They never give me any peace (entira room 5y 
vyindow). What's the good of having a fire and leaving the window 
open I wonder. I've been thinking what a fbol I've been to have 
kept that letter and certificate all this time. Should it by any chance 
be discovered, I should be a beggar [pperu bureau]. Here it is. I'll 
burn it {dwrmg latter part of speech Clarkb has entered garden L.V.B. 
and now tape at mndow) Who's there ? Mathew Clarke ! {puts letter 
in overcoat pocket — opens window). What the devil do you want ? 

Clabkb In your usual good temper I see. What do you suppose 
I want ? I oame here yesterday on purpose to see you, but you were 
Bp in London enjoying themself . 

HuBBBT Well I suppose I've a right to enjoy myself if I think 
fit? 

Clabkb Of eourse you have, and so have I, but I want the means^ 
to do it. 

Httbbbt It's useless coming to me. I'm hard pressed myself, and 
your demands are extortionate. Confound that champagne and the- 
close weather. My head feels as if it would split. — {take* off overceat) 
Clabkb Yes, it has set in suddenly warm to day, I've been walking 
sharp too-*ril take my coat off {does so and places it near Hubbbt's— ; 
the eoats should be alike and the men of similar build). 

Hubebt Now, look here Clarke— It's no good trying to impose on 
me. I'm not afraid of your splitting, for as an accessory after the 
fact, you would get a long sentence of penal servitude. 

Clarkb I don't know so much about that. By turning Queen's 
evidence I might get off scot-ftee— 

Hubert Perhaps — But by denouncing me you would rob yourself 
of your present income. 

CiJ^EB Without the other side came down handsome. But look 
here, I don't want to quarrel Qr be bad friends, but just now I'm^ 
awfully hard up. 

HUBEBT I've backed Whirlwind very heavily. If I win yon shall 
find I shant be a miser. 

Clabkb Well, I'll look you up as soon as the race is over. I must 
be off now (jnits on Hubert's coat by mistake', goes into garden and 
exits L.V.B. Httbbbt goes into garden, 

Hitbebt I suppose as a dutiful husband, after a week's absence,, 
I gught to see my wife before starting for London. I shouldn't hftvft 
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••me down bere ho day only I want money. I'll return by an earfy- 
train in the morning, or my little charmer will be xrapatiemt at my 

absence*. 

JBnter Etbbii in roam. 

Ethbl. How wearily the honrs pass. How wretched is my life^ 
Every day I' feel more acntely the bitter misery entailed by this loath' 
some marriage. Why did I consent ? Why did I consent ? Yet coold 
I refnse, and see him whom I once bo loved, gnilty thongh be be, snffds 
a fearfbl deatil t No, no, I could not. Sometimes I' think — Can he be 
gnilty f Can Hnbert Have sworn to a lie when he stated that Harry 
oonf essed his crime ? Will thia terrible mystery never be uavavelled ?: 

HtTBBBT (entering the^room) W-ell Madamr^ 

Ethbl. You have returned then F 

HuBBBT Yes, are you pleased P Sorry P Indifferent then ?' 

Ethbl. Yes, if you desire the truth — 

EuBBRT (laughing) An aflfectionate welcome from a loving wife, 

Ethbl. There never was love between ns, and if there had been 
your conduct since our marriage would have killed it. You exacted* 
from me a promise tha^ I would be yours. I have kept my promise, 
r was prepared to be a dutifhl,. if not a lo^ng wife, but your 
cruel heartless treatment fk'ees me from those claims to duty and^ 
a^ection which a faithful husband should possess. 

Hubert. You'te becoming quite an orator — 

Ethbl. I never even cared for you. I told yon candidly I did not; 
Yon hypocrite, swore you loved me. 

Hubbbt. I did love yon once, but you- rejected me for a suitor you 
fancied wealthier. I swore then to- be revenged upon you. and I thlnkr 
I have kept my oath. 

Sthbl. You have — Heaven knows you have. 

Hubbbt. Well, as our teU-a-tete does not seem yery entertaining, 
m finish my cfgar in the garden (going) 

Ethbl. Stay— I wish to beg one favour at your hands. 

Hubbbt. Well, I'm all attention. 

Etebl, I was an equal sharer with you in my uncle's fortune, bub 
TOevious to our marriage Lwas not aware, we were in any way bene- 
ntted by his death; 

Hubbbt. Just so \. Where the devil are the matches P 

Ethbl. I am not blind to your mercenary motive in marrying me.. 
!Ry so doing you are the absolute master of my fortune.. 

Hubbbt. Precisely (lighting eigfir). Bnt I thought you intended 
asking me some favour, instead of which you are apparently drifting 
ipto recriminations. 

Ethbl, The favour I wish you to grant is this — Settle an income: 
upon me— how small I care not— providing it is sufficient to purchase 
hread^et me seek some remote home and promise you will not— 

Hubbbt. Trouble yon with my presence, eh ? I am sorry I am not . 
iihle to comply with your request. By law lam obligjsd to provide 
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you with a home— I do so — ^Your home is here — Ton are surrounded 
by laznry and— • 

Ethbl, Compelled to endnre yonr presence. 

HtTBBST. Tes Madam — but you have the consolation that I am not 
a frequent intruder. Have you anything further to say f (pattte) Well 
then I'll take a stroll and finish my weed — {puts on Clabke's coat and 
exit). 

£h?HBL. Oh Heavens ! . Will this misery ever end> or must I for 
ever bear the fetters 1 myself have forged — my bondage would be 
endurable; but for his, the slave owner's presence. Yet what can I do. 
The law cannot compel him to grant me the means to live apart. Even 
if I attempt to escape my present thraldom by flight, and strive to 
support myself by my own exertions — the law gives him the right to 
invade my home. 

Unter Habby in gardm L.V.B., dressed as a navvy, 

Habby. Once more in the home of my boyhood — that happy home 
where, until a year ago, care and trouble were strangers to it's 
threshold. Grief, despair, the dark side of life, my portion since, 
were known to me but through the pen of fiction or the columns of 
the press. Have I done right in venturing here ? — here where I have 
most to fear. Yet at all hazards I mwt see her. Ah ! She is there 
alone. How sad — how pale she looks. So changed from the gay 
light-hearted girl I thought .to make my wife ("enters room by window) 

Ethel. A man ! 

Habby. Has one year so changed me that~- 

Ethel. Harry ! My cousin ! 

Habby. Yes — ^Harry Hanworth — the fugitive from justi ce — the 
reputed murderer of his own father. 

Ethbl. I imagined you had left the country. 

Habby. No, I thought it better to remain in England. Old Ben 
gave me the means of flight, but I was robhed of every farthing. 

Ethel. But why come here ? — here where you may be recognized ? 

Habby. I have let my beard grow — that has changed my appear- 
ance considerably. I am supposed to be miles away and few would 
recognize me in this garb. I could not "rest until 1 had seen you^- 
until I had heard from your own lips either a denial or a confirmation 
of words imputed to you. 

Ethel. What do mean you ? 

Harby. I cannot believe that you married him knowing the truth. 
I cannot believe that you could sink so low as to remain with him, 
were vou a sharer in the guilty secret. 

Ethel. Onilty Fecret ! What menu you ? 

Habby. When you consented to become his wife, did you believe 
me to be guilty of my father's death ? 

Kthel. I tried hard to think otherwise, and should never have 
judged you so, had not Hubert sworn that he had the confession from 
your own lips. 

Habby. And you believed him ? 
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Ethbl. I did— but I have often tbought since — bat, ob, no, sarelj 
be coald not, cruel bcartless as be is, be sacb a vile perjare r 

Habbt. Tbe man wbo would steep bis bands in his benefactor's 
blood would deem perjury but a trifling Bin— 

Ethel. His benefactor's blood ! Great Heavens, what mean joa ? 

Hauby (aside) Pocr girl, I pity her, for she may love him wretcb as 
he is; yet one day she must know all (aloud). Have yoa no sospicion 
of the hideous truth ? Did not old Ben acquaint you with tbe confes- 
sion of Jewry on the night I was here last, wbich confession he after* 
wards denied having made ? 

Ethtl. That evening on which Hubert gave yon £500 to^enaUe 
jrou to leave the country ? 

Harry. He offered me tbe money, but I refused it, hearing that you 
had consented to become his 

Ethel. Which promise was exacted from me as tbe price of your 
safety. 

Haeet. What do you mean ? 

Ethel. He told me that he had discovered your hiding place. He 
threatened that unless I swore to be his wife he would reveal it, and 
that your guilt being established beyond doubt, you wonld meet the 
fate you deserved. 

Harby. And you consented to link yourself for life to snch a 
-wretch for my sake ? 

Ethbl. H e afterwards told me you bad accepted the money. 

Harry. But old Ben knew the truth. Why did he not reveal it, 
and so prevent your marriage ? 

Ethel. He was arrested on a charge of theft that very night, and 
bis wife and grandson summarily discharged. 

Habby. When he told me that you, whom I loved dearer than my 
life, deemed me Ruilty, I longed for death, and in my wild despair 
resolved to face eternity with the crime of suicide upon my soul ; bnt 
thank Heaven, I was deterred from my cowardly criminal intent by 
one desire, the passionate desire to discover and drag to justice the 
real assassin. From that instant, that became the sole aim and object 
of my life. I have discovered the murderer, bat it is useless to accuse 
him for I have no proofs to substantiate the accusation. His name is 
Hubert Hanworth, your husband — 

Ethel. My husband! {screams and faints) 

Habby. Poor girl, the blow has been too much for her. To find 
herself linked to the author of her uncle's death. I repent of having 
told her, yet I could not live and bear the thought that she should 
deem me tbe vile wretch the law has branded me. Farewell, my 
darlinpr, farewell — perchance for years — perchance for ever (kisses her) 
When I think that it was for my sake — to save me from death, and 
irom ignominy worse than death that slie has sacrificed herself, the 
blood rushes to my brain and feel that if he and I were but to meer., 
I should be a murderer indeed. She n^eds assistance ; I'll riu^; (does so} 
Aud now farewell, farewell (kisses her and exits by garden). 
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Ethbl (reviving). Ob, say not so, for mercy's sake; the thought is 
too horrible. Have I been dreaming ? Yes, yes, it must be so— some 
bideoas nightmare. Yet no, it is reality. I, the wife of it is to» 
terrible — too terrible {sobs on chair — Enters Servant) 

Sb&yant. Did yoa ring Madam ? Are yon not well ? Yon look 
deadly pale. 

Ethel. Leave me girl, leave me (exit Servant). Can this 
^rrible accnsation be true, or is it but a vile invention suggested by 
revenge, or can his criine so have preyed upon his mind that he has 
lost his reason, and his words are but the coinage of a madman's 
brain ? No, no — I feel that they are true ; yet think how I may, the 
•doubt remains. I cannot rest until I know the truth. I cannot sleep 
another night beneath his roof until I'm satisfied — (a knock at door) 
Come in. 

Servant (entering) Mr. Jewry desires to see master, but says that 
if he is not in he would like to see you. 

Ethel. Yonr master is somewhere in the grounds. Yet stay. Tell 
dbim I wish to see him {Exit Servant) . I will know the truth. This 
man, if be be an accomplice, shall reveal it. This man who, accordjpig 
to Harry, confessed and then retracted his confession. {Enter Servant 
4innouncing Mr. Jewey. Enter Jewei ; Exit Servant). 

Ethel. Ah, good evening Mr. Jewry — I am delighted to see you, 
and see you looking so well. 

Jewey. Thank you Mrs. Hanworth. You youself look, if possible, 
more charming than ever. 

Ethel {laughing) You must nob flatter — that's a bad habit. 

Jewry. The truth is no flattery — What J. have said is the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth — 

Ethel (laughing). There is no being dull when you are presentr- 
You are always so enlivening. 

Jewry. Now it is your turn to flatter. 

Ethel {laughing) What I say is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth — 

Jewry (aside). She's awfully afifable this evening — quite different 
from her usual manner towards me. I begin to think my attentions 
are making an impression. 

Ethel {aside). This hypocritical mask is harder to wear than I 
imagined, but the loathsome play must be enacted to the end — {aloud) 
Can I offer jou a glass of wine, or here is whisky if you prefer it. 

Jewry. Thank you, I prefer whisky, for I am suffering from— in 
fact, an old complaint. I'll mix for myself, if you have no oDjection — 
(aside). If I let her mix it, it will be three of water and one of whisky, 
and 1 prefer it the other way round — {mixes grog), Gov'nor not in ? 

Ethel. I do not think he is far off. Did you wish to see him 
particularly ? 

Jewry. No, besides lean well dispense with his presence while I 
have such a charming substitute— (Ethel laughs. Hubert enters 
garden RJ.E. 
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Ethbl. I did— but I have often thought since — bufc, oh, no, surely 
he could not> cruel heartless as he is, be such a vile perjurer — 

Habbt. The man who would steep his hands in his benefactor's 
blood would deem perjury but a trifling sin— 

Ethbl. His benefactor's blood ! Great Heavens, what mean you ? 

Harbt (aside) Pocr girl, I pity her, for she may love him wretch as 
he is; yet one day she must know all (aloud). Have you no suspicion 
of the hideous truth ? Did not old Ben acquaint you with the confes- 
sion of Jewry on the night I was here last, which confession he after- 
wards denied having made ? 

Ethtl. That evening on which Hubert gave you £500 to^enable 
jrou to leave the country ? 

Habry. He offered me the money, but I refused it, hearing that yon 
had consented to become his 

Ethel. Which promise was exacted from me as the price of your 
safety. 

Haeet. What do you mean ? 

Ethel. He told me that he had discovered your hiding place. He 
threatened that unless I swore to be his wife he would reveal it, and 
that your guilt being established beyond doubt, you would meet the 
fate you deserved. 

Habby. And you consented to link yourself for life to such a 
■wretch for my sake ? 

Ethel. He afterwards told me you had accepted the money. 

Habby. But old Ben knew the truth. Why did he not reveal it, 
and so prevent your marriage ? 

Ethel. He was arrested on a charge of theft that very night, and 
his wife and grandson summarily discharged. 

Habby. When he told 'me that you, whom I loved dearer than my 
life, deemed me guilty, I longed for death, and in my wild despair 
resolved to face eternity with the crime of suicide upon my soul ; but 
thank Heaven^ I was deterred from my cowardly criminal intent by- 
one desire, the passionate desire to discover and drag to justice the 
real assassin. From that instant, that became the sole aim and object 
of my life. I have discovered the murderer, bat it is useless to accuse 
him for I have no proofs to substantiate the accusation. His name is 
Hubert Hanworth, your husband — 

Ethel. My husband! {screams and faints) 

Habby. Poor girl, the blow has been too much for her. To find 
herself linked to the author of her uncle's death. I repent of having 
told her, yet I could not live and bear the thought that she should 
deem me the vile wretch the law has branded me. Farewell, my 
darling, farewell — perchance for years — perchance for ever (kisses her) 
When I think that it was fur my sake — to save me from death, and 
irom ignominy worse than death thac slie has sacrificed herself, the 
blood rushes to my brain and feel tbat if he and 1 were bub to meet, 
I should be a murderer indeed. She n^eds assistance ; I'll rin^; (does so} 
And now farewell, farewell (kisses her and exits by garden). 
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Ethel (reviving). Oh, say not so, for mercy's sake; the thought is 
too horrihie. Have I been dreaming ? Yes, yes, it most be so — some 
hideous nightmare. Yet no, it is reality. I, the wife o f it is to» 
terrible — too terrible {sobs on chair — Enters Servant) 

Sb&yant. Did you ring Madam ? Are you not well ? You look 
deadly pale. 

Ethel. Leave me girl, leave me {exit Servant), Can this 
terrible accusation be true, or is it but a vile invention suggested by 
revenge, or can his crime so have preyed upon his mind that he has 
lost his reason, and his words are but the coinage of a madman's 
brain ? No, no — I feel that they are true ; yet think how I may, the 
•doubt remains. I cannot rest until I know the truth. I cannot sleep 
another night beneath his roof until I'm satisfied — (a knock at door) 
Come in. 

Servant (entering) Mr. Jewry desires to see master, but says that 
if he is not in he would like to see you. 

Ethel. Your master is somewhere in the grounds. Yet stay. Tell 
liim I wish to see him {Exit Servant), I m/Z know the truth. This 
man, if be be an accomplice, shall reveal it. This man who, accordjpig 
to Harry, confessed and then retracted his confession. {Enter Servant 
announcing Mr. Jewey. Enter Jewei ; Exit Servant), 

Ethel. Ah, good evening Mr. Jewry — I am delighted to see you, 
and see you looking so well. 

Jewby. Thank you Mrs. Hanworth. You youself look, if possible, 
more charming than ever. 

Ethel {laughing) You must not flatter — that's a bad habit. 

Jewry. The truth is no flattery — What I have said is the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth — 

Ethel (laughing). There is no being dull when you are presents* 
You are always so enlivening. 

Jewry. Now it is your turn to flatter. 

Ethel {laughing) What I say is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth — 

Jewry (a»ide). She's awfully afiable this evening — quite different 
from her usual manner towards me. I begin to think my attentions 
are making an impression. 

Ethel {aside). This hypocritical mask is harder to wear than I 
imagined, but the loathsome play must be enacted to the end — {aloud) 
Can I offer jou a glass of wine, or here is whisky if you prefer it. 

Jewey. Thank you, I prefer whisky, for I am suffering from— in 
fact, an old complaint. I'll mix for myself, if you have no objection — 
(aside). If 1 let her mix it, it will be three of water and one of whisky, 
find 1 prefer it the other way round — {mixes grog), Gov'nor not in ? 

Ethel. I do not think he is far off. Did you wish to see him 
particularly ? 

Jewry. No, besides lean well dispense with his presence while I 
have such a charming substitute — (Ethel laughs, Hubert enters 
garden rj.e. 
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HxTBEBT. Yes — Whirlwind's ia sare to win. I think III stake 
another thousand — {sits ongardm seat—lEnier Clarkb) * Who's there?* 
Oh it's yon is it? 

Clarke. I've come to hring yon hack yonr coat. Yonrs and mine 
must he twins, they're so alike. I put yonrs on hy mistake and yon 
are wearing mine ; so we'll change if yon like — [takes off eoctf andf 
gives it to Hubebt]. 

Htjbbbt {aside) Great Heavens! Fool that I am. I placed the 
papers I intended to destroy in the pocket of that coat — Ah ! here 
they are — the envelope unopened. Here's yonr coat Clarke {gives it him) 

Cllblkb. Well, I must he off — I've a friend waiting for me. . We 
are going to play a thousand up for a trifle, I only discovered it was 
your coat I had instead of my own hy finding some papers in the 
pocket which I knew were not mine. Thinking, perhaps^ they might 
be of importance I brought back them and the coat at once. 

Hubebt. Thanks, they are rather important. 

Clarke. Well, good night, old boy — my friend will be impatient. 

Hubert. And if there's any money to be won, yon want to be on 
the spot. 

Clabkb. Yes, I always try to get on the spot. 

Hubert. You are quite a punster. 

Clarke. Ha, ha, ha ! Good night. — JSxit l v.b. 

Hubert. Good night. (Hubebt takes letter out of pocket) What a 
narrow escape I've had. Had he but guessed the contents of this 
envelope I should never have seen them again. These other 
papers are of no value — a letter from Rose — ditto— ditto {sorting 
letters), I'll destroy them all {tears them up). Now I'm safe. No fear 
now of his legitimacy ever beiog discovered. 

Jewry. My dear Mrs. Hanworth, it is useless trying to hide your 
secret from me. The legal profession renders its followers specially 
acute in divining the sentiments and feelings of others. 

Ethbl. 1 don-t understand you Mr. Jewry. 

Jewry. It is evident that the connubial state has not brought; yon 
that degree of happiness which might reasonably have been antici* 
pated. 

Ethel, Sir ! 

Jewry. I myself have been a frequent witness to the heartless 
manner in whif*h you have been treated and your afiectlon repelled — 

Ethel. Really Sir, I cannot permit 

Jewry. Allow me to finish {drinks) 

Ethel, His insolence is uaeudnrable. I had almost put aside the 
mask. 

Jewry. I can well understand that at length you have followed his 
example and that your afiFection (presuming any ever existed) is now a 
thing of the past. You se« I know your secret, but do you know 
mine ? Yes, you do — you must— you cannot be blind to the love that 
is consuming me. For months I have loved you. 

£thel. Sir, how dare you use this language to me ? 
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yon with a home — ^I do so — ^Tonr home is here — ^Tou are surrounded 
by luxury and— • 

Ethbl, Compelled to endure your presence. 

HuBBST. Yes Madam — but you have the consolation that I am not 
a frequent intruder. Have you anything further to say f (jpauae) Well 
then I'll take a stroll and finish my weed — (ptUs on Clarke's coat and 
exit), 

£?IHBL. Oh Heavens ! Will this misery ever end, or must I for 
ever bear the fetters 1 myself have forged — my bondage would be 
endurable; but for his, the slave owner's presence. Yet what can I do. 
The law cannot compel him to grant me the means to live apart. Even 
if I attempt to escape my present thraldom by flight, and strive to 
support myself by my own exertions — the law gives him the righl to 
invade my home. 

£nter Habby in garden l.v.b., dressed as a navw/, 

Habby. Once more in the home of my boyhood — that happy home 
where, until a year ago, care and trouble were strangers to it's 
threshold. Grief, despair, the dark side of life, my portion since, 
were known to me but through the pen of fiction or the columns of 
the press. Have I done right in venturing here ? — ^here where I have 
most to fear. Yet at all hazards I must see her. Ah ! She is there 
alone. How sad — how pale she looks. So changed from the- gay 
light-beartod girl I thought to make my wife (enters room by window) 

Ethbl. a man ! 

Habby. Has one year so changed me that-— 

Ethel. Harry ! My cousin ! 

Habby. Yes — Harry Hanworth — the fugitive from justi ce — the 
reputed murderer of his own father. 

Ethbl. I imagined you had left the country. 

Habby. No, I thought it better to remain in England. Old Ben 
gave me the means of flight, but I was robbed of every farthing. 

Ethel. But why come here ? — here where you may be recognized ? 

Habby. I have let my beard grow — that has changed my appear- 
ance considerably. I am supposed to be miles away and few would 
recognize me in this garb. I could not rest until 1 had seen you — 
nntil I had heard from your own lips eithef a denial or a conflrmation 
of words imputed to you. 

Ethel. What do mean you ? 

Habby. I cannot believe that you married him knowing the truth. 
I cannot believe that you could sink so low as to remain with him, 
were von a sharer in the guilty secret. 

Ethel. Onilty secret ! What mean you ? 

Habby. When you consented to become his wife, did you believe 
me to be guilty of my father's death ? 

Kthbl. I tried hard to think otherwise, and should never have 
judged you so, had not Hubert sworn that he had the confession from 
your own lips. 

Habby. And you believed him ? 
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Ethel. I did— but I have often tbought siace — bat, ob, no, gnrely 
•be could not, cruel heartless as he is, be such a vile perjurer — 

Habbt. Tbe man who would steep his hands in his benefactor's 
blood would deem perjury but a trifling sin— 

Ethbl. His benefactor's blood ! Great Heavens, what mean you ? 

Harby {aside) Pocr girl, I pity her, for she may love him wretch as 
he is; yet one day she must know all (aloud). Have you no suspicion 
^f tho hideous truth ? Did not old Ben acquaint you with the confes- 
sion of Jewry on the night I was here last, which confession he after- 
wards denied having made ? 

Ethtl. That evening on which Hubert gave yon £500 co'enable 
yon to leave the country ? 

Habry. He offered me the money, but I refused it, hearing that yon 
had consented to become his • 

Ethel. Which promise was exacted from me as the price of your 
safety. 

Habbt. What do you mean ? 

Ethel. He told me that he had discovered your hiding place. He 
threatened that unless I swore to be his wife he would reveal it, and 
that your guilt being established beyond doubt, you would meet the 
fate you deserved. 

Hakby. And you consented to link yourself for life to such a 
wretch for my sake ? 

Ethel. He afterwards told me you had accepted the money. 

Harby. But old Ben knew the truth. Why did he not reveal it, 
and so prevent your marriage ? 

Ethel. He was arrested on a charge of theft that very night, and 
his wife and grandson summarily discharged. 

Habby. When he told me that you, whom I loved dearer than my 
life, deemed me guilty, I longed for death, and in my wild despair 
resolved to face eternity with the crime of suicide upon my soul ; buc 
thank Heaven, I was deterred from my cowardly criminal intent by 
one desire, the passionate desire to discover and drag to justice the 
real assassin. From that instant, that became the sole aim and object 
of my life. I have discovered the murderer, bat it is useless to accuse 
him for I have no proofs to substantiate the nccusatiou. His name is 
Hubert Hanworth, your husband — 

Ethel. My husband! {screams and faints) 

Haeey. Poor girl, tho blow has been too much for her. To find 
herself linked to the author of her uncle's- death. I repent of having 
told her, yet I could not live and bear the thought that she should 
deem mo the vile wretch the law has branded me. Farewell, my 
darlinp, farewell — perchance for years — perchance for ever {kisses her) 
When 1 think that it was for my sake — to save me from death, and 
from ignominy worse than death that she has sacrificed herself, the 
blood rushes to my brain and feel that if he and I were but to meet, 
I should be a murderer indeed. She needs assistance ; I'll ring {does so) 
And now farewell, farewell {kisses her and exits by garden). 
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Ethel {reviving). Oh, say not so, for mercy's sake; the thought is 
i;oo horrihle. Have I been dreaming ? Yes, yes, it most be so — some 
hideous nightmare. Yet no, it is reality. I, the wife of —it is to* 
terrible — too terrible {sobs on chair — Enters Stfroan^) 

Servant. Did you ring Madam ? Are you not well ? .You look 
■deadly pale, 

Ethel. Leave me girl, leave me {exit Servant), Can this 
terrible accusation be true, or is it but a vile Invention suggested by 
revenge, or can his crime so have preyed upon his mind that he has 
lost his reason, and his words are but the coinage of a madman's 
brain ? No, no — I feel that they are true j yet think how I may, the 
<loubt remains. I cannot rest until I know the truth. I cannot sleep 
■another night beneath his roof until I'm satisfied — {a knock at door) 
Come in. 

Servant {entering) Mr. Jewry desires to see master, but says that 
if he is not in he would like to see you. 

Ethel. Your master is somewhere in the grounds. Yet stay. Tell 
bim I wish to see him {Exit Servant) . I will know the truth. This 
man, if be be an accomplice, shall reveal it. This man who, accordjpig 
to Harry, confessed and then retracted his confession. {Enter Servant 
-announcing Mr. Jewry. Enter Jewei ; Exit Servant), 

Ethel. Ah, good evening Mr. Jewry — I am delighted to see you, 
and see you looking so well. 

Jewry. Thank you Mrs. Hanworth. You youself look, ifpossibUy 
more charming than ever. 

Ethel {laughing) You must not flatter — that's a bad habit. 

Jewry. The truth is no flattery — What J. have said is the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth — 

Ethel (laughing). There is no being dull when you are present— 
ITou are always so enlivening. 

Jewry. Now it is your turn to flatter. 

Ethel {laughing) What I say is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth — 

Jewry {a»ide). She's awfully afiable this evening — quite different 
from her usual manner towards me. I begin to think my attentions 
«re making an impression. 

Ethel {aside). This hypocritical mask is harder to wear than I 
imagined, but the loathsome play must be enacted to the end — {aloud) 
Can 1 offer jou a glass of wine, or here is whisky if you prefer it. 

Jewry. Thank you, I prefer whisky, for I am suffering from— in 
fact, an old complaint. I'll mix for myself, if you have no oDjection — 
{aside). If 1 let her mix it, it will be three of water and one of whisky, 
«nd I prefer it the other way round — {mixes grog). Gov'nor not in ? 

Ethel. I do not think he is far off. Did you wish to see him 
particularly ? 

Jewry. No, besides lean well dispense with his presence while I 
have such a charming substitute — (Ethel laughs. Hubert enters 
garden RJ.E. 
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Jewbt. What was the name of the place yon mentioned f 
HunBRT. I was not aware that I mentioned a/iy place. OM Ben 
lins taken the cottage in his name and he's laid np. I knot^ they can't 
pay the rent. She's too proud to ask me for money, so 1*11 have my 
Revenge by turning them out. 

Jbwby. It*s a pity you couldn't have patched matters np. She 
would have been safer under your own roof. Not that I shonld care 
to have her under mine, for she's a regular tigress, and cunning with 
it too. However she gained the faintest idea of the truth I don't 
Jtnow. 

HUBEBT. Nor I either, unless for your own ends yoa aroused her 
suspicions. 

Jbwby. Her accusation against me was entirely false. She tried 
to pump me, but in vain, and declared you had made a confidant of 
her. 

HiTBEBT. Which you might have known was not true. 
Jewby. Well, how she gained the information is a mystery. It's- 
a lucky thing for you that we worked that deed of gift trick bo 
cleverly. She thought she was simply witnessing a document, and 
lievcr suspected the truth. 

HiTBEBT. It was a wise precaution — otherwise, under the new 
law, she could claim her separate estate. 

Jbwby. But she's so ignorant of law that she Imagines by having 
married you she has forfeited all claim. Well, he's a long while get- 
ting that bait. I think I'll go and get a drop of Irish warm, as I feel 
ti touch of — in fact my old complaint. You wait here, I shan't be- 
ipore than a couple of minutes. 

HtTBBBT. Well, why don't you go ? 

Jewry. I thought I had some change with me, but it'6 only a 
button (HuBEBT gives money). I shan't be long. Mind he don't see 
you or he might, if there's no protection at hand, make it uncomfort- 
for you. — Exit. 

HuBBBT. I expect he's been drinking as usual {JSJnUr Habby lower 
pari of pier, dreised as a navvy)y and the person he imagines to be 
Harry, bears as much resemblance to him as I do to that fellow there 
{indicating Habby.) However I'll wait a few minutes and sec for my- 
self. How deserted this place is. I should think a visitor out ef the 
season was regarded as a rara avis. 

Habby (sitting on log). The days succeed each other, still I am no 
nearer the accomplishment of my one aim in life. Sometimes I think 
that years will pass and I may sink into the grave with the 
brand of murder still upon my name. Poor Ethel too — her fate is, if 
possible, harder to bear than mine — linked to such a monster. I re- 
proach myself with having told her the truth. Doubtless she has 
fled trom him. for now she knows all, his touch would be pollution, 
fortunately for her she has the means to live independently of him — 
9he being with him an equal sharer in my father's fortuao. But this 
\\^ is terrible. As navvy, stevedore, bricklayer's labourer £ have 
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eftmed my bread. This pier repairing contract was finished yesterday,. 
I hear they want navvies at Greystone, about 8 miles from here, lit 
tramp over this moraing. I have a fow pounds saved, but I musj; 
work to live, and hope, and but for hope I feel that I should die, 
{smokes pipe, rtplines on toy), 

HuBBBT. I decidedly think that Jewry's mind has been wandering, 
I see no trace of the supposed Harry Hanworth. The pier is deserted 
with the exception of yonnder brawny son of toil. Ah ! Who is that 
coming this way P ^Tis doubtless the individual expected. He seems 
Tery merry. Qreat Heavens, it is Harry — his very build — his very . 
walk. Yet no, it cannot be; it must be some strange resemblance — 
No, it is he. Jewry is right. He must not see me (retires). Enter 
double o/Arthije Hastings whistling — he sits on edge of pier and com- 
mences fishinff). What can have brought him here ? Can he no 
longer fear detection ? Can he intend delivering himself up to justice* 
or can he have became reckless ? If he is arrested there is no telling 
what facts may come to light — If he were [dead, there would be then 
no danger — No one near but that slumbering nav-vy — A blow, a push 
and it will be supposed be has fallen in accidently — 111 do it, Til do 
jfc — climbs dovm to lower part of pier, strikes double and pushes him inta 
water — double, cries Help ! Help ! Hubert hides, 

Harb^. What was that ! 1 thought 1 heard a cry for help— Ah ! 
a man has fallen in the water — He cannot swim, but thank Heaven 
I can and will save him. Jumps into water and rescues double, swimming 
with him to a boat at anchor, 

SCENE II. Front ^cene — Room in Road-side Inn. 

JorCB Cextering-a). Trade's awful slack this ^ti me of the year. I 
think me and my missus are the best customers {looking out of window). 
Here's a swell coming down the road. 1 wonder whether he's going 
to patronize my establishment. Yes, that he is: A customer at this 
time of the day and out of the season. Wonders will never cease. 
{Enter Clark d in p). Good morning, Sir — good morning. Will you 
be kind enough to walk this way into the private room. 

Clark. I have an appointment here with a gentleman. 

JoTOB. If you. feel inclined for dinner,^rve a nice young fowl I can, 
offer you. 

Clabk. No — thanks. 

JoYOB (aside). Perhaps he thinks chicken rather an expensive 
luxury. (Aloud), Me and my family are put about to tackle a bit 
of the gammon — perhaps you don't care for gammon ? it's very tasty 
with a bit of green meat. 

Glabk. But I don't require dinner. 

Joyce (aside). Well here's a pretty sort of a customer — he don't 
want anything. I suppose I can't charge him for making a^. 
appointment. 

Clab&b. I'll just take a stroU and have a smoke.. 
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Joyce. We havo some prime Havannahs at 2(1. 

Clahkb, ThaDk you I have some^with me. You might oblige me 
with a light. (JOYCB does so). 

JoYCB {aside). Business i« a looking up. I shall require more 
extensive premises soon (aloud). Would you like the box to take 
with you in case your cigar went out. 

Clabkb (taking box). Thanks — If my friend comes tell him I shall 
be back soon (exit d.j.) 

JoYCB. If trade increases like this I shall retire soon. Perhaps ho 
would like me to lend him a cigar holder {eaUing after him). Would 
you like to take the paper with you to read Sir ? {<uide). I wouldn't 
offer it, only it's a month old. He's the sort of chap as goes out for a 
day's holiday and takes a tin of Australian mutton with him. I 
shouldn't wonder but what he'll go and buy a blotter, and then want 
me to cook it for him. 

Tim {mtering d. f.) Excuse me, Sir, but— 

JoYCB. Well — what's for you my lad — a pint of mild. 

Tim. No Sir. I don't want anything to drink, 

JoYOB. Here's another customer of the same kind — what a trade 
I'm doing. 

Tim. I heard in the village you wanted a potman, and I've come 
to 

JoYOB, Im just suited. (Tim sighs and goes to door). Here wait 
a bit, you seemed knocked up and look as if you hadn't had too much 
to eat lately ! 

Tim. That's true, sir, a dinner is the exception and not the rule — 
I've tramped from London here and I had until recently a very good 
situation, but my master died, the business was sold and my services 
were no longer required — I've tried bard to get another situation — I 
don't mind what I do, but there are more wanting work than there is 
work to be done. My dear old grand-father is very ill and so I'm 
going to Qrey stone to see him. 

JoYCB. And you have come all the way from London on foot ? 

Tim. Yes, I had no other means of travelling. 

JoYOB. Well my poor boy I'm sorry I can't give you a job at 
present, business is not flourishing enough to require more hands-r 
but here's half-a-crown for you. 

Tim. Oh, thank you Sir, I would not accept it were not I and 
others starving — I'll not forget your kindness Sir, good day Sir, good 
day, exit d.p. 

JoYCB, I can't very well afibrd it, but the next customer as is 
weak-minded enough to order luncheon will have to pay for it — I hope 
I shan't have many more customers like him or else I shall regard 
the tax collector as an unwelcome visitor. 

Clabeb. (entering d.f.) Has my friend arrived yet P 

Joyce. Your friend isn't in the public trade is he ? 

Clarke. No, why do you ask ? 

JoYCB. Because it's evident you're not a publican's friend. 

Clarkb, It's getting late— I think I'll take— 
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Joyce. Better late than aever Sir (aside) I'll make him pay for 
"what he does have (aloud) What did you say you would take. 

Glabeb. I'll take a look at your time table. 

JoYCB. (atitte). Business is improvinfi: {aloud). Til get you a 
time table Sir — {aside) Last summer's — all the trains run different 
now — {aloud). Is there anything else I can get you Sir ? [aside^. 
Perhaps he'll wa nt the loan of my watch and chain for a month or 
two. 

Clabei, I think I'll have a drop of Irish. 

JoYCB, Warm Sir ? 

Clareb. No I'll have it cold. 

JoTCB. All right Sir. [_aside and going"]. Business is a looking upi 
wonders 'U never cease. 

CiiABKB. Landlord. 

JoTCB. Yes Sir. 

Clarbb. ril have it cold. 

Joyce, Oh, very well Sir. 

Clareb. I'll have Scotch instead of Irish. 

JOTCB. As you please Sir {going) 

Glabeb. Landlord. 

JOTCB. Yes. Sir. 

Clabee. I think I'll wait a bit — I'll have nothing at present. 

JoYCB. {aside) Well, I'm blessed. If this sort of thing goes on t 
shall be able to get a long price for the good-will of this business 
(aloud). Would you like a glass of cold water Sir ? We don't charge 
for that and pay rates and taxes out of the profits. 

HuBBBT {entering d.p.) Ah ! Clarke you're here first. 

JoYCB. Can 1 bring you any refreshments Sir ? 

HxTBBBT. No, not at present. 

JoYCB, (aside) Oh, here's another of 'em. The manufacture of 
blue ribbon is a looking up — How-ever he said^ not at present, so there 
are still hopes (exit b..), 

HuBBBT. You received my cheque ? 

Clabeb. Yes, and I*ve paid, the purchase-money and got the 
deeds. 

HuBBBT.. You understand — they're to go out basr and baggago 
and at once — It was on that condition I advanced you the money to 
buy the cottage. 

Clarkb. I'll carry out my contract. 

JoYCB. {entering r. with gridiron) There's a nice clear fire in the 
parlour and I've brought you the gridiron gentlemen. 

Hubert. What do you mean fellow ? 

JoYCB. I thought perhaps you would like to cook a bloater or a 
Kwhtf of bacon — I'm sorry we hav'nt a piano in the house, but I've 
sent to the shop to hire one (exit b.) 

HUBBRT. What does the fellow mean ? 

Clabkb. I suppose it's because we havn't had any refreshment. 

Hubert. Well, we had better have some {caUiny) laudlord. (Joyce 
^ers). Bring mo some whisky. 
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JoTCB. Ah, you're joking — you surely don't mean it? 
HuBEET. [aside io Clarke] The fellow is decidedly touched— T 
«don*t think it safe to drink anything in his house — He may labor 
under the delusion that prussic acid improves the flavour of malt. 
JoTCE. Will you have it warm ? 
HuBBBT. No, never mind. 

Joyce. Oh, no, I don't mind — I'm used to it — I knew it was only 
a joke. 

Glabki. {to Hubert), We had better have something (oZot^Q. 
Bring me gin hot and whisky hot. 

JoTCB. Oh, very well Sir, but as yon might change your mind 
again, perhaps you'll pay in advance. 

Hubert. The fellow's decidedly mad. Come Clarke it's getting 
late. \_Exeunt Clabke and Hubert d.f.] 

Joyce. Well, I'm blessed, business is a looking up — I becrin to 
think that all you read in advertisements isn't trtie, or else things 
must have changed wonderfully for the worse since my predecessor 
sold me this business. I remember every word of the advertisemenli 
that tempted me to speculate in this concern — Road -side Inn. Must 
be sold at once— Great sacrifice — Splendid opportunity for indastrious 
couple — Present proprietor having Government appointment — Now 
doing a lai-ge trade, which may be increased. It strikes me I'm the 
great 'sacrifice and that the government appointment, which the 
former landlord ought to have is the task appointed by government 
called picking oakum— Well I suppose it's no good grumbling {^goes to 
window]. Why, I believe here it a customer at last. He's only a 
navvy, but they often spend a deal more than some who fancy them- 
selves gentlemen [enter Habby Han worth d.f.] Well my fine fellow, 
what can I do for you ? 
Harby. Which is the way to Greystone P 

JoYCB. [aside'] Well, here's another of *em — All he wants is to know 
which road to go [aloud]. Yoa go straight on for about half-a-mile 
and then turn to the right, it's about two miles. 
Harey. Then I've come six. 
Joyce. Where have you come from ? 

Habby. From Sandybeach — I hear they want men for a now line 
of rail they're making at Greystone. 

Joyce. Yes, but I say, you look rather wet, have you been having 
a bath with your clothes on ? 

Harry. I slipped in the water, before I had time to take them 
off. The roads are rather dusty, a glass of beer won't com© amiss — 
Where's the bar ? 

Joyce, Through that door {exit Habryb.) Why I declare a 
customer at last — Buciness is a looking up {exit e.) 

SCENE 3. — Divided Seen* — County Cottage and exterior. 

Ben ditcovered seated near fire. — Martha and Dr. Fenton standing. 

Fenton (to Maetua). There's no doubt he's in a most a'itical 
condition. — Medical advice bhould have beyu called in before. 
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If ABTEA. I gaye him a remedy in wHcli I have great fttith, com*- 
posed of licorice, egg, and cayenne. 

FEirroir. And by so doing yon have risked his life— -Why did yon 
not call me in before. 

Mabtha. I was in hopes he would get better and we are rery^ 
poor Sir, and— 

)' Fektoit. , And. yon thonght I shonld refnse to attend a man in a- 
critical state because my money was not sure. — Yon have a very poor 
opinion of my profession. If yon can't pay me yon can't and there's 
an end of it. Tm not a rich man and my services are all I can afford 
to give, but to those you're welcome. 
Mabtqa. Heaven bless you Sir— Heaven bless you. 
Fbnton. — How just listen to me— It's only with the greatest care 
he will recover, he has no longer youth in his favour — He must be 
kept in one equal and warm temperature and must avoid the slightest 
chill — Now don't forget what I've said, not the slightest chill. Dear 
me, what a draught, I believe that window is open. [Maktha jfoes to 
window, Fenton, unobserved puts half^tovereign on table 
jtf AKTHA. No,.Doctor it's closed. 

Fbnton. Yes, so it is — Now mind all I've told you and make him 
some beef tea, he's very low and requires a nourishing diet — Good 
XDOpning — good morning, (exit) 

If ABTHA, Good morning Sir — What a nice gentleman, altbo' he 
evidently doesn't believe in Mrs. Jenkins' remedy, and he's ordered- 
beef-tea — I wonder where the money is to come from to get the beef 
{uemg money on table) What's this ? a half -sovere ing — What a dear 
kind hearted man, a. gift in addition to his services, given as gifts- 
rarely are, without wounding the feelings of the recipient. 
Bbk. What has he been saying Martha ? 

Martha. He says you'll soon be well again, providing you escape 
a fresh chill, {putting on bonnet), 

Bbn; Where are you going Martha ? 
Mastha. I'm going marketting. 

Bbn. Oh, I understand, going to see if the baker will trust yon 
another loaf {coughtj . 

Martha. Is there any little thing you fancy Ben ? 
Bbk, Oh, there are lots of things I fancy, but it takes a lot of 
fancy to fill an empty stomach. 
Mabtha. Would you prefer boiled soles or a nice fowl P 
Bbn. (aside) Poor Martha, poor Martha— our troubles have turned 
lier brain, she doesn't know what she's saying, she has been very 
strange lately. 

Mabtha. Or, a little salmon cutlet ? 

Bbv. {aside). She's decidedly touched. I suppose I had better 
hnmour her (ahud), I think I should like soles best Martha. 

Martha. All right dear, you shall have them and with some nico 
irrnh butter. 

Bbv. (aside) She has lost her reason sure enough and doubtlesB 
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imij^es heraalf a lady of property [aXoud], Are joa going on foot 
or have yon ordered the carriage P 

Habtha. (Mufe). The carriage— Whafs he talking about, I wonder? 

Bin. Are you going to nse the bays or give the cheBtnnftB a 
tnrn P 

Martha, (ande). What can he mean— oh, I see it all now. He'a 
in a high state fever and his mind is wondering— I mnst call and tell 
the Doctor of this fresh cfymptom. 

Bbit. Or are you going to drive the pony youraelf in the basket 
chaise P 

Mabtha. (ande) Yes, there's no doubt, he's delirions (atoud^. Tes 
dear, I shall drive myself to-day and give the chestnuts a turn to- 
morrow. 

Bbn. [^atide] Poor Martha, poor Martha, trouble has done its work, 
she's hopelessly insane— I'll try if she's mad oa more points than one, 
(aloud) How long since we heard from Timothy, Martha ? 

Mabtha. a week ago since we had his letter— Don't you remember 
it? 

Bbn. Tes, [oiide] Now I'll try her, {aloud) But what were fta 
contents P 

Mabtha. (oiide) Poor Ben, his memory is entirely gone (aloud). 
He said he could get nothing to do in London and intended tramping 
down here, as you were ill, and would try and get employment on ths 
road. 

Ben. (aside) She's sane enough about that. {aUmd) But don't yon 
think Martha that as Tim is wanting a crust, the best thing you can 
do is to get rid of your groom and have Tim in his place ? 

Mabtha. (aside) He's off again — I must let the Doctor know at 
once — He's so strange I'm afraid to leave him alone — I think I had 
better wait till Ethel returns — she can't be long, poor girl, she's scarcely 
well enongh to go out this cold wet day — I do hope she has been 
successful — Ah, here she is, [^Enter Uthel, door in cottage'] Ah, dearest, 
how pale, how ill you look, sit down dear, sit down, [^Ethel tiUi] Have 
you had any luck ? 

Ethel. None what-ever, the governess who was about leaving has 
arranged to stay on. 

Martha. Well, never mind, dearest, cheer up, we have brighter 
days in store — The Doctor, says, Ben will be all right again soon and 
then he'll get work of some kind and poor Tim's luck must change 
floon. 

Ethel. Ah. my dear faithful friend, when I think of all your 
kindness and that it is through me you are thus steeped in poverty — 
when I think of the burden I have been and am, and of my utter in- 
ability, spite unceasing efforts, to free you from the sad position in 
which you are placed, thanks to me, to me alone — I feel 1 shall go 
mad — Tim's little savings have all gone. But for you I might have 
starved, and when brain fever seized me, but for your tender nursing 
I might have died. 
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Mabtha. Never mind, darling, all will come right fome day. 

3bn (oHde) Martha seems rational enough now, bnt perhaps it's 
onlj a lucid interval. 

Mabtha Now cheer np, for I've some good news. Since you have 
been out Fve inherited a fortune. 

Ethel A fortune ? 

Bbn [^aside] Her attack is coming on again. 

Martha I'm going to get some beef for beef -tea, some soles for 
Ben, and a nice dinner for ourselves. 

Ethxl (amazed and aiide) What can she mean ? 

Ben Ethel (she goes to him) Don't take any notice of her, trouble 
has turned her brain slightly. 

Mabtha Ethel darling (aside to her) just watch poor Ben till I 
return, he seems very peculiar in his head and has been saying suoh 
strange things. 

Bthbl Indeed, but what about this fortune, Martha dear ? 

Mabtha It's only half -a sovereign, but in our distress it is a small 
fortune. 

bS^^} Half-a-sovereign. 

Mabtha Yes, the dear kind doctor gave it to me. he lefc it on the 
table. 

Ethrl How good of him— He could see how much we needed 
charity, yet I feel my heart rebel at its acceptance. 

Martha But mine doesn't — Just now I regard it in the same light 
as a rich man would the mines of Golly-gander, besides when we are 
np in the world we can return it. 

Bek (aiidt) The doctor left it, then she isn't mad after all. (aloud) 
Martha I've been making a mistake, I've been labouring under a de- 
lusion. 

Mabtha About the bays and the chestnuts ? 

Bbn I thought you had gone a bit cranky. 

Mabtha And I thought you the same. 
^*Bbn But I see it all now, ha ! ha ! ha ! Why didn't you tell me 
the doctor gave you the money ? 

Mabtha I thought I had, but what did you mean about the pony 
carriage ? 

Bbn I thought you imagined yourself a landed proprietress, ha ! 
ha ! ha ! (cougl^) 

Mabtha Well, I shan't be long dear, good-bye, and Ben while I'm 
gone mind yon don't get in a chill — {enit by door into lane) Oh, what 
a feast we'll have, I wish poor Tim were here to share it with us. 

Tim (entering bib). And here I am Granny. 

Martha Ah, my d^ear blessed boy Tim, I'm so glad to see you 
again (they embrace)^ they'll be so pleased you've come — go in and rest 
— I must go into the village— I shall be back soon, (going) 

Tim (offering hdlf-a-crown). Stay, Granny, take this half-crown, I 
dnre say it will prove acceptable. 

Martha No, my dear boy, keep it for ac other day — Thank heaven 
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at present I can do without it. Ob, mj hoy, I'm to pleased to we 
yon. I shall be back in a few minntes (Sxit B.I.B.) 

Tiic. (entetring Cottage) Anybody at home P 

Ethel. Tim. ! 

Bbn. My boy Tim — my darling Tim— I've been longing to see yoa 
my boy. 

Tim. I'm so pleased to see yon all again. 

Ethel. Thanks, sit by the fire and warm yourself. 

Bbn. It'« a poor fire, bat Til make it np— we've had to be 
economical lately, our coal merchant's terms being cash, {maku i^ 
fire^puti on keUle) 

Tim. But thank Heaven you need not economise now — Vve good- 
news grand-father. 

Ethel }goo<1"o^»' (Ethellaya tea-things) 

Tim. You know they are making a new line of rail here at 
'Greystone. Before I came here to-night I went to see the foreman 
told him of my former employment, and as luck would have it, be 
wanted a clerk, and he engaged me. 

Ethel. I'm so pleased to hear it, Tim. 

Ben. And so am I, I could cry with joy. Come and give me 
another kiss you lucky young rascal. (Knock at the door, Ethel it 
going,) 

Tim. I'll go. Miss Ethel. Excuse me calling you Miss,- but it 
always was Miss in the happy days that are gone, and the other name 
reminds us of our troubles. {Opene door. Enter doctor's bog triUi 
basket 0/ bottles.) 

Boy. Mr. Ben? 

Ethel. It's your grandfather's medicine. Shut the door, ifs 
bitterly cold. 

Tim. Yes, it's commencing to snow. (Bog takes bottles of port out 
of basket and puts them on table.) J say, my boy, your master surely 
doesn't think my grandfather is going to take all that physic. 

Boy. It's the sort I should like to take a dose every hour, and 
4onH shake the bottle. 

Ethel. Why it's port. 

BoT. Yes ; and rare good stufi too. I broke a bottle the other day. 

Tim. Bat you took good care to put the wine in another bottle 
iirst. (Boy laughs,) 

Boy. This small bottle is the physic. Good day {going to door), 
I suppose you've got a corkscrew, if not I can lend you one. 

Ben. Oh, yes, my lad, we've got one. 

Ethel. Give your master our best thanks for his goodness. 

Boy. — Yes ma'am. Good morning, sir. No, thanks. I'm much 
obliged. 

Tim, What for? 

Boy, I thought you asked me if I would have a glass of port as 
the weather is so cold. 

Tim, Ha ! ha ! ha ! You're such a sharp lad ; you'll be able to 
<}ut through the cold and not feel it. 
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BoT fcuide). Stingy lot. I shall hare to have an accident 
to-morrow and break another bottle. {E^,) TiK hides boUUs. 

Bbn. What a noble fellow that doctor is. Let's hope heaven will 
Te-pay him. 
^ Ethel. ' He is indeed a fcme Samaritan. {Enter Mabtha.) 

Maiitha. Here I am. I've been as quick as I could. I've laid in 
a rare stock (jputting packagee on table). Butter, eggs, beef, soles, sugar, 
tea, and some licorice root. I've got a cold and I'm going to make np 
Mrs. Jenkin's prescription (tJiey dU laugh). It's all very well to laugh, 
bnt it alwajs does me good. 

Bbn. When there's nothing the matter with you. 

Martha. But, oh, Ethel my darling, I've such glorions news. 
I'm so happy, so excited, I've run back all the way, and I'm quite out 
of breath. 

Ethbl You hav'nt heard of Tim's luck. He has obf^^ained a clerk- 
ship at the Railway Works just near here. 

Maktha. Oh, you darling, kiss me {embracee Tim). Our fortune's 
made. I shall go mad with joy. 

Tim. But what about this glorions news, granny ? 

Martha. I went into Brown's the chemist's to buy some licorice 
root, and Mrs. Brown was in the shop talkiug to a lady who was asking 
her if she knew of a good governess who understood French and 
music. I immediately spoke of you, my darling, and said how clever 
you were, and the result is that she will engage you. 

Ethbl. Oh, Martha, Martha, can this be true, I feel that I shall 
cry with joy. 

Mabtha. Yes, thank heaven, it's true enough. You are to go for 
three hours every morning, and the lady will arrange terms with you. 
I was so excited that I forgot to get some linseed to boil with the 
licorice root. 

Tim. W© can soon remedy that. Granny. 

Ben. The kittle's boiling over. Hadn't you better make tea ? 

Mabtha. Yes, I can just do with a cop {making tea). We'll have 
tea and bread and butter now, and dinner at tea time. 

Ethbl. I think some good fairy must have seen our distress and 
taken pity on us, for so far our troubles seem to have vanished by 
magic. 

Tim. And if with another wave of hor wand, she would restore . 
dear old grand-dad to health, we should indeed be happy. (Ethel 
sighe). Ah, you sigh, Miss Ethel, and well you may, for I fear no 
fairy power can undo the past, Our fairy would have her work well 
qut out to relieve us of all our sorrows. 

Ben. Come, Tim, my boy, you mustn't despair, all will come right 
one of these days, and — — 

^" Martha. Tea's ready, and I won't bear another word about our 
troubles to-day. Our luck has changed, and as Ben says, if we have 
only patience, all will come right in the end {pouring out tea), 

Tim. True, Granny, there's nothing like hope and 

Mabtha. Sugar {offering it). 

Ben. Ha ! ha ! hu ! that's a very good mixture almost as good as 
Mrs, Jenkin's prescription, You've made a rare cup of tea, Martha» 
it's more than usually good. 
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Mabtha. Tea; this came from China. I think the last lot wag 
grown on Femside Common (all laugh), Boddes there's nothing lika 
paying a fair price and buying a quantity, yon get it so much cheaper. 
Last time I only gofc two ounces. 
Bbn. And now you've bought a quarter of a lb. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Tim. Do you remember, Granny, when we went to the fair and 
saw the magician ? 

Maktha. You mean the gentleman who extracted corns with a bit 
of sealing wax. 
Bbn. No, no ; that was an occulist. 

Mabtha. Don't taik such nonsense* Ben. I've teen them swimmiiig 
about at tbe aquarium. 

Tim. No, no, Granny, you mean the octopus. But sorely you 
remember the coqjurer. 
Martha. Ob, the one as made a batter pudding in Ben's hat ? 
Tim:. Yes Well, I can do ail those tricks. 
Mabtha. Nonsense. 

Tim. It's true enough. I'll prove it {he hidet botUe of part undtr 
eocU), Now what would you like by way of desert? A bottle of 
port, eb ? 

Martha. A bottle of port, ha ! ha ! ha ! Let's see you make a 
bottle of port — you'll have to grow the grapes first. 

Tim. You don't want grapes now-a<days. Now, thpn. watch me. 
One, two, three, hey Presto, and there's the bottle (producing bottle), 
Maktiia. Well, that's really very wonderful {all laugh), 
Ethel. That's another present for Ik'U from the kind doctor. 
Mautha. a present? What a dear creature he is. Has he sent his 
physic, then ? 

Tim. Yes, and some wine as well. Here's the medicine. 
Martha. You must take a dose of this at once, Ben. 
Ben. Not with my tea, Martha, but I shouldu't mind a drop of the 
other. 

Martha. You shtll have it, then. I daresay it will do you as 
much good {draws cork and pours out wine). 

Ben {drinking). That's a drop of the right sort. But come, 
glasses round. 

Ethel. No, no, Ben. we don't need it, the doctor sent it for you. 
Bbn. Glasses round, or I dou'c drink another drop {ilartha filU 
glasses) Enter Haebt in lane), 

Haury {sitting on stile). Begin to-morrow morning, so I've not 

lost much time. After all the brawny son of toil, whose brains conld 

''be contained in a nutshell, is f af better off than the man of refined 

tastes with a college education. He sometimes may starve and vainly 

beg employmeut. but muscle can always tind a market. The man with 

hurdy sinews doesn't even need a character, a pick-axe and willing^ 

liands are the only recommendation required. How many a genius 

fettered with the chains of poverty, for years fighting the hard battle 

<iS life, uD-marked, no help, no bright ray of sunshine to cheer him in 

h\a work, has stru^^gled manfully until the grave has had pity on his 

^fU'rings, and the crushed spirit has fied its earthly tenement. Then 

^nd then only does the world recognise the merit of the soul that's 
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fona^ BeTir to be re-e«lled. When too late the uaa^imoiu voice of" 
pmite is niaedy the object of their worabip— dust. 

Tim. Well, I most be going now, grand-dad. I shaii^t be long, 
mj gnv'nor wanta me to write a letter or two before post time. X 
promised to be back in an honr. 

Bbn. Yon must keep your promise my boy. 

Tim. No fear of my fighting shy of work, I'm too glad to get it to- 
do. Qood-bye. I shan't be long {exit into lane). Three o'clock 
striking, I moat make haate, {Bxit l.i.e.) 

Habbt. I wonder who that atranger can be I rescned from the- 
aea this morning. The resemblance between him and myself is- 
maryellons. Hia features seemed but a reflection of my own. He,, 
too, was startled by the wonderful likeness between ns. Well, I 
suppose I must see abont a lodging somewhere. 

Olabe {entering b.i.b j This is the cottage, how surprised they will- 
be to find I am their landlord. I don't half like this job, but as I get 
a decent price for it it would be foolish to be squeamish. 

Habbt. I wonder whether they'll let a lodging there. Ah ! who's 
that ? Matthew Clark, what can he want here ? No good I'm sure. 

Clabk. I know my proposal will be received with scorn, but I 
would thwart her huaband and saerifice all to make her mine. It ia a 
mad foolish infatuation, but it is too powerful to resist (knocks at door). 

Habtha. there's someone at the door, it can't be Tim yet awhile - 
{opem door, "Rntor Olabe). Matthew Clark ! 

Bbn (aeide). What can he want ? 

Glabk. My respects to you, Mrs. Hanworth. 

Habby. I must know his businese here (goes to window), 

Ethbl (aside). What new calamity is about to fall npon ns ? 

Habbt. Great heavens ! there is Ethel and old Ben and Martha. 
What can this mean ? 

Clabk. I have purchased the freehold of this cottage. Here is a 
letter to you from the late owner to that effect [^gives Ben letter^. I 
have called for the rent now considerably overdue. 

Ethbl [aside']. This is my husband's vengeance, this man is but 
the tool. 

Ben. It is impossible to pay you the rent, but in a few week's time 
you shall have it. 

Clabe. It is not convenient to Wait, I must have it at once. 

Ethel. Matthew Clark, you are the friend, the tool of my husband. 
I am not' blind to his paltry vengeance nor to your dastarly obin- 
plicity. 

CliABE. Rail on, madam, but that will not pay the rent, and unless 
it is paid at once you must turn out. 

Ethel. It shcUl be paid, and if you are not the accomplice in his^ 
Tillany, as I suspect you to be, you will prove you are not by grantinsf 
«s time. In a few weeks at most we shall be able to pay yon every 
farthing. [Aside to Clark] That old man is ill, very ill, were he to be 
exposed to this bitter weather death would result. Surely your heatt 
is not all stone, it can not be so entirely devoid of compassion as t^v vi 
thrust an old man forth from his only shelter, to face the pittil«|(f^^- 
wintry blast, knowing his life hangs on a single thread. ' / 
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Clabk, I admire your eloquence, bat ftill I miut enforce mymoit^^ 
of the rent due iind at once txt yon moat quit these prei&iaee. 

Bthbi. And wonld you, well knowing the act you are coaimittiiift 
murder a poor old man who never injured yoiu • • - » T. *• 

Clabe. The law gives me the right to claim mj rent or eject Ow 
tenant who refuses to pay. ^ ■ 

Ethel. He does not refuse, he is only unable to do so at preaat 
but will if you will grant a short respite. 

Clabk. You have heard my decision, either the rent or oat vou stu 

Mabtha. Matthew Clark you have proved the truth of her wM 
when she accused you of being an accomplice in her husband's 
vengeance. It is doubtless he who is the real owner of this o^ttan 
and he thinks he will compel his wife to sue him for money. ' ^^* 

Ethbl. But sooner than do so I would die £ande to MabthaI 
Oh, Martha, what shall I do ? I would rather bear the most a»>nizbi 
torture, face the most hideous death than accept a crust from hiai we 
know to be a murderer. 

Ben, Right, Ethel, right. He, by marriage, has rendered himself 
master of your fortune, but 1 would sooner face the storm and lie 
down in the pittiless snow than you should appeal for aid to him. 

Clabkb. Mrs. Hanworth, you are in the lowest depths of poVerty 
speak but one word and your future shall be one of comfort. Thew 
old people shall remain here unmolested, and I will allow them' a small 
iacome. It is true your husband furnished me the neans to buy this 
cottage to be revenged on you. I have long loved you and will thwart 
Lim and do as I have said if you will consent to become mine. 

Ben. Leave this room, scoundrel, or old and feeble as I ant I 
will 

Clabze. Silence, old dotard. Now, madam, your answer. 

Haeky {entering). I will give it you, villian Istrikes him, Oeneral 
exclamation " Habby Hanwobth.*'] 

Habby, There is your rent (ihromng money on floor), Qaick. 
Begone ! 



ACT V. r 

Boom in Blue Boar Inn, near the Old Bailey, 

Joyce {outside). No, my dear, Vm sure I was not winking at the 
barmaid, you're entirely mistaken, I wouldn't do such a thing {enters 
11.I.E.). The idea of accusing me of such an offence. She'll he 
charging me with kissing her next. Well, I expect I shall have a 
busy day. It's the day for the judge's summing up, and this trial 
has drawn crowded houses {enter Abthur Hastings d in p.) 

Hastings. Waiter. • ' 

Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Hastings. I'll have a crust of bread and cheese and a glass of 
hitter. 

Joyce. Bight you are, sir. {exit b.i.b.) 
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Hastivsi. Hontlu hare DOW pasaed and I have oerer again met 
him -wbo saved my life. But for bii timetf aid I mvst hare perisbed. 
The resemblance between 119 <Ta> moat remarkable. Who can lie be? 
When I tbanlied him, told him mj name, and sB^ed bim his, he 
hasteaed avay ffithDiit a eingle nord. I feel I cannot rest nntii 1 
have again seen him and teatified m; gratitude in a more aubBtantial 
manner tbao bj words. In tbid bars I tried to nnrnrel tbat morning's 
ujgtery. Who oonld have had an interest in Toy death P What 
objtct conld hsTe prompt^ m; nuliiion'D aMaiUat to consign me t« a 
watery grave ? 

loYOB (cnlering inth bread, fe.) . Here is the bread and cheese and 
the bitter. 

Hi^TiMQs. Thanks. I'll hare a whiff when IVe eaten this. Bring 

Pickwick ? ^m 

UTtNGS. No; when I do amoke I like something saperi<at^| 
nbage. Let mo have a threepennj. "^B 

tJoTCE. A tbreepenn; ! (fliiai) Law, hnniness it a-looking op. I 

jHiSllNGa. But I've known the time, and Dot bo long ago, when I 
mid bave been glad of a pickwick. but thank heaven my position in 
_ b has changed for tbe better. 
. . Joics. Jnst like mine. A few months ago I was the landlord of 
* roBitiide Inn where the tax ooUeotOT paid two Tisita to a customer's 
one, but a relfttive of mine having died and left me a trifle I've taken 
thia here place and I'm pleased to Bay biuiiiess is a-lookiog np. 

HASTiNna. I'm glad to hear it. Fortune has alio lavourod me 
Jatelj, and I'm always pleased to hear oC the success of others. 
^UoiCK, That's the right kind of feeling. I'll fetch yon yonr 

HSiBTivQa. And another glasi of bitter. 

^K)oTCE. ^nelA«r glass of bitter ! {asidt) Law, boBtDesa i« a-loaking 

mp (Exit B.I.B.) 

HiBTlKGa. Tab, I've no oanio to grumble. Life which I once 
(onad snch a thorny road is now a pleasant one. An increase of 
lalarj aod the proapects of a partnerahip in tho firm. I've saved a 
bifle and X only wish I coold meet my unknown friend and make him 
m sharer in my proeperity. Perbapa he may now he in tbe greateat 
diatrcia. 

Joica (intering). Bitter and a cigor. Warranted a real foreigner 
I import them myselr (ait'A) from Battcraea. [aloud] I've also 
brought yon tbe second edidon, I thoDjtht yon misht like bo see how 
that ninrder trial is getting on. The judge ia nav oumming op and 
I'm sAmd there's not unch chance a( encapo for the young fellow 
{aftrinf p^ier). 

HAiTtHoa {lifhling eipar). No, thank yon, I very rarely read the 
aewBpapera, bnt my employer devours every word of the " Tiroes " 
daily before commencing bu8ineB>. He has gone to the Old Bailey 
to-day. Now a oomio jonmal ia more congenial to my taste. A news- 
paper almya seema an endless repetition, every week similar oasM 
— Breported tbe only difference being the names of the actors. 
^Brown kioks his wife, the next day Smith commit! a aii 
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On Wadn^aj, Willisms adntterstes bii milk, on TbaTsdar 
Jones does the Bsme thing', &ud so on from day to daj, from weak to 
week, from year to year. 

JoYCB. But this ti ■ rare cue, that of a jonng man kiUiop hia 
own father. S^m the evidence it appcara 

HASTinaa, I've no wish for the partioulora. The detailg ol 
rerolting crimeo are not to 1117 Uting. 

JoTcs. Oh, very well, sir, as a mle my onatoraers revel in them, 
and I hear all the paitlcalara being 10 near the Old Bailey, They've 
buen ciuy there lately, thrie condemned to be banged and two 
eentenced to ponal servitude. There's no doubt but that In that 
qnarter buBiaeES i> a looking Dp. [txil B.I. 8.3 

Hiai'iSQB. I conid never understand the morbid cnrioaity which 
makes some people follow with impatieat eagerness the Biokenlng 
details of crime. I believe eoma tbink a man gailty of a sin o^ainit 
them when bis eritne is not of a revolting nature, and the particnlars 
do not SLtisy their cravings for the bideoos. ^taiii book out »/ podtd 
and read:) 

Tov [miering d.I'.] Waiter. 

JovcE [oitmnj k.i.h.] What can I get for yon, sir ? 

Tou. A pint of mild and bitter [exit JoTCB]. Poof Uastor 'Hxnj 
I'm a^id he won't get off, the evidooce n^ainat him is too strong, 
bnt no one as knows him for one moment thinks him goilty. 

JoTCE [mitring^. A pint of mild and bitter. I snppose jon'ra 
going to have a look in at the Old Bailey? The verdict will ba piv 
nonnced to-day, and 1 hear the court's crnmmed full. 

Tom. I've been in od two or three ocauionE, but I have&t tba 
heart to go to-day when perhaps the verdict will be given against 
him. Unfortunately 1 hnvo had to appear as a witness tot Qua 
prosecution. 

JolcE. Then of c^inrue ysu know the prisouec ? 

Ion., I was his father's gardener at the time the old i 
killed. 

JoTOB. And what's yoor private opiniim of the case ? 

Tom. That he's not guilty, 

JoECH. Yet there are many suspioious circumatances against hin. 
Why, for example, did he so long evade juatice, disguised and working f 
aa a navvy ? 

Habtjwob \_aude}. Disguised as a navvy 1 

Tom. Be had hopes that in the course of time sometbinj; woola I 
come to light to clear bis name. He gave himself up at lust. I 

JovcB. VVell, that's in his iuvour, bat that was only when ha wm I 
diwovered. 

Tom. Yes, by Slathew Clarke, who gave information oE his w 
abonts, but Clarke oocldn't claiiu the reward as my yonng u 
gave himtelt up in London while the police wero searching for hink I 
at Greyltone. f 

His'iiKua [u\di\. Groystone! Why that's only a few miles tram. I 
Sandybeacii where I so narrowly escaped drowning. 

JoycB. I think Bomehow I moat bare seen him oa tha very 
A msD dressed as a navvy came to my honae near Greystooc 
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Efinqtured the way. His speech stamped him as being something 
' 4inperior to his apparent condition in life. His clothes were wet as if 
i lijB had fSedlen in the water. 

Tom. That was doubtless he. He had been working on the pier at 
( ' gandybeach, and perhaps his foot slipped and he got a dncking ; bnt 
all I can say is this, that if they hang him they'll discover their 
mistake when too late. It most be a rare black-hearted sconndrel as 
wo'old kill his own father, and there never was a kinder-hearted, 
. I>ett6r natured fellow in the wotld than Harry Hanwortb. 

Habtikos [starting up], Hanwortb! my father's name [to Toh]» 
Szeuse me, sir, but did you say Hanworth ? 

TOH. Oh, Master Harry, yon have escaped. Ko, no ; impossible 
•—it cannot be. 

JoTCB. What's the matterP 

Hastings. What mean you ? 

ToH. If 1 didn't know Harry Hanworth was in the law's clutches, 
I should have sworn you were he. 

Hastings. Is the resemblance between us so great then ? 

Tom. So remarkable that even now I cannot persuade myself you 
are not he. 

Hastings. At length I have discovered the mysterious saviour of 
my life. Is this Harry Hanworth the son of William Hanworfch of 
Bythwood Manor ? 

Tom. Yes, of course. 

Hastings [(uide]. My half-brother by nature but not by law. He 
is now standing face to face with death. I cannot believe that he 
who risked his life so nobly for a stranger's sake would be guilty of 
a father's death. No, no; that gallant heart could never even 
dream of such a crime. He must not die, he must not die [rushes out 
D in P.] 

Tom. What can he mean ? What new mystery is this. I will 
follow him [rushes out d in f.] 

Joyce. Well, they're nice customers. In their hurry they've 
forgot to pay. Oh, law, business is a-looking up [exit B.I.B.] 

^OENB 2. — Court of Justice, Judge, Jury, Counsels, and Crowd dis^ 
covered, also double for Harry Hanworth with back to audience. 
JUDGB. Gentlemen of the Jury, it now rests with you to decide 
npon and return your verdict. You have heard both the evidence 
-for the prosecution and for the defence, For the defence there is 
virtually no evidence. The prisoner has pleaded not ffuilty, and 
lodges an accusation ag:ainst his cousin, Habert Hanworth, denounc- 
ing him as the real murderer, but there is not a fragment of credible 
evidence to warrant the placing the sliglicest faith in this charge. 
The witness, Ben Grainger, swears that Theophilus Jewry confessed 
to the guilt of Hubert Hanworth and that he, Jewry, was a witness to 
the crime. Now, gentlemen, you will remember that at the inquest 
Theophilus Jewry, Matthew Clarke, and Hubert Hanwoith declared 
that at the time of the crime being perpetrated they were placing 
cards at Matthew Clarke's house. You have heard the witness Jewry 
subp^aed for the defence declare that he never made Ihj coufessioa 
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imputed to him, but that the faeti stated bj him at ike inqueBt wm% 
aUolntcly trae. Now, on the other hand, it U is proTod that angiy 
words ensued betwera the prisoner and his father, about an hoar 
before the death of the ktter. The prisoner was seen hnrryiiig avi^ 
from the spot where the crime was committed and recognised bj two 
witnesses whose testimony there is no reason to donbt. In impntii^ 
the crime to Hubert Hanworth there is a lack of reason, of leasibiliW. 
The prisoner believed h^ alone would benefit bj Mb fkither's death! 
It is true he has not done so and Hubert Hanworth haa» bat there is 
no eyidence to prove that Hubert Hanworth knew he would be «» 
benefitted. Now, gentlemen. Upon your verdict depends the fate of 
the prisoner. It is for yon to decide whether he be guilty or not I 
charge you to form your judgment with an nnbiaaAd, nnprejndicsd 
mind, being guided only by the evidence yon hare heard. Conddsr 
well the responsibility of your understanding, the life of a human 
being is at stake. At the same time I advise you to banish pity from 
your hearts, and let reason and love of justice alone prerail. It is for 
you to say whether you consider him giulty or not guilty of th6 wiUhl 
murder of his father. May heaven direct you to give a just verdiet 
n accordance with the dictates of your conscience [^iliffhi pmm. 
Jurymen tohUper,'] 

FoBBHAV. Hy lord, our opinion is unanimous. 

JuDGB. And your verdict is ? 

FoBBMAN. Guilty. 

Hastings [erUeringy Stay, ffe is innocent, for I — I am Harry 
Hanworth [^Picture'], 

ScBNB III.— Aunt at Scene I. 

JoYCB [eniering b.i.b.] I should think if s almost time that trial was 
over. I'm afraid it'll be against the prisoner. Nearly everybody 
seems to think as he did it. I've a good mind to run down to the 
Old Bailey to see how things are going on, but though it's slack u&w 
directly I go out business is sure to be a-looking up {exit a i.b. 
JEnier Hitbbkt and Olabeb). 

HuBBBT. What mystery is this ? I can scarcely believe my eara 
or my eyesight. 

Clarkb. They are as exact as two peas. 

HuBBBT. But who can this stranger be ? 

Clabkb. I have not the faintest idea. It must have been a freak 
of nature to make two men so remarkably alike. Are you sure he is 
not your cousin ? 

Hubert. Yes, I am sure of that. When together I could swear 
to Harry Hanworth, but confronted with either separately I should 
be in doubt. 

Clabkb. They will soon prove who the other is, and then -qq^ 
cousin will surely swing. ^ 

HuBBBT. Yes ; it is only a matter of time, but it is an unfortn* 
Jiate accident. 

CI.ARBB. But should they not be able to prove the identity of this 
mjstcnons individual, and should he persist in chiming the name of 
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Harry Hanwortb, what then will happen ? They can't hang them 
boih* 

Hubbrt; The deception cannot last long. This connterpart of 
xny oonsia will soon reveal himself in his tme colours. 

Clabkb. Well, let's hope so. However, at all events yon're safe 
•enongh. There's not a shadow of suspicion against yon. Where's 
Jewry, I wonder. 

HuBBBT. He promised to meet us here, as soon as the verdict was 
pronounced. [^JStUer Jbwby d. in f. unobserved.'] I am dreading 
that fellow getting dmnk and implicating ns. Besides of late his 
emands are extortionate, and I cannot afford to accede to them. 
JBwrt [aride]. They say listeners never hear any good of them- 
•BelveSy however, I'll try the experiment. Where can I hide? 
Clabkb (cbeerving him). Ah, here he is. 

Jbwby [cuide']. Discovered. I mnst try another plan [^aesumin^ 
drunken manner, AlaUd] Tes, here I am, in fact here I am again, as 
-the clown sapiently remarked. 

Httbbbt. In your nsual happy condition I see. 
Jbwbt. Precisely. Excose me if I take a chair [eiU on tabU]. I 
hope yon don't think I've been drinking, it's the heat of the weather 
^uad [/dUe off toNi, geU up]. Don't you do that again, I don't like 
practical jokes. 

Clabkb. Sit down and be quiet, and clon*t make an idiot of 
yonrself. 

Jbwbt. I'll jost danoe yon a hornpipe to show yon I'm a sofit-^I 
mean sober. 

Clabkb. Sit down and I'll get you some soda-water 
Jbwrt. Well, then, I'll sing you a song [singe " All in the Downe " 
endfalU on floor,) 

Hubbbt. Leave him alone, he's so dmnk he'll fall off to sleep in a 
mnnte. 

JOTOB (entering). Good afternoon, gentlemen. Anything I can get 
for yon P Is that gentleman a friend of yours? [indicating Jbwbt, who 
u sHll tinging)^ 

Clabkb. Tes, he is an opera singer. A splendid musician. 
JoTOB. Tes, on the tea-tray or the comb. I should think his 
singing partakes more of chloral than choral for he has gone off to 
sleep. 
Clabkb. He's taking a few bars rest. 
JoTOB. Is there anything in the bar way I can get yon ? 
Hubbrt. Bring us a bottle of port 

JoTOB. BiKhtyou are, sir. Best port of course (Hubbrt no(2t. 
Aside), I recollect those two chaps. They came into my house near 
Oreystone and didn't have anything. I'll make 'em pay now for 
what they didn't have then. A fifteen penny bott)e of port and six 
and three for the cob-webs, that'll make seven and six. Law, 
'btufineas is a-lookiuft up. {Exit b.i.b.) 

Hubert (shaking Jbwbt). He's fairly overcome. Leave him alone 
«nd he'll sleep it off. Now, as I was saying, his demands are 
eKtortionate. 

Clarkb. Well, if you don't deal with aim more liberally than you 
•do with me you've no cause to grumble. 
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HxJBEBT. I hare done so, bnt don't intend to in tlie f atore: Were 
it not for liis ever-incrensing drain upon mj parse I coold alloir yes 
just doable to what I do now. Besides, there's always the danger 
that when drank he may denounce as. Now if anything were to 
happen to him— — 

Clabkb. I should be benefitted by such an accident ? 

HiTBBBT. Exactly; and our safety would be assured. If in » 
drunken fit he fell into the water, or drank poison, or— 

Clabkb. Had an unlucky knock on the head ? 

HUBuaT, Precisely. 

Clabkb. Now deal candidly 'with me, Hubert. What do jon 
mean ? 

HUBBBT. My meaning is plain enough. If he were to disappear 
by accident I could afford to allow you another £1000 a year. 

ClauKB. And you wish me to be instrumental in causing the 
accident. 

SuBBBT. Since you would benefit by it. 

Clakkb. Well, I'll think it over. It's rather too serious a matter 
to decide upon hastily 

JOTCB [entering B.I.E.] Here is the port, sir, you'll find this a rare 
wine. Optnt boUle. 

HuBBBT. Bring me some cigars. 

JoYOB. Best brand of course. {Aside) Best brand at seyen for Is* 
Uzitni^. 

HuBEBT {drinking). Oh ! what execrable stuff. The man's mad 
and has brought us vinegar instead of wine. 

Clarke ^drinking'] Yes, this is more than a joke. 

HuBEBT As we can't drink it I shall refuse to pay for it. I'll ga 
down to the court again and see if this mystery has been explained. 
"Exit D in F 

Clakkb Ab, you're a cunning one, Mr. Hubert, but I'm not to be 
caught. I'm not going to place myself in your power by causing an 
accident. Accidents get found out sometimes. Besides, who knows 
but if I were to rid him of Jewry be in his turn would rid himself of 
me. 

Jewry {getting up) And that's exactly what he would do. 

Clarke Jewry ! Not drunk ! 

Jewry No ; as sober as you are. It was a trick to overhear your 
conversation, and by so doing I'm insured against accidents. Good 
policy wasnt it ? 

Clakke Bub I had no intention of carrying out his proposal. 

Jewhy I'm glad we agree upon that point, considering he made ft 
similar proposal to me yesterday conoerning you. IJhave uo hesitation 
in snying he is playing a double game. 

Clarke Did ho want you to assassinate me ? 

Jewry Assassinate is not the correct word. To cause an accident 
is thfr proper expression. 

Claiike He shall pay dearly for his treachery, the double-dyed 
scoundrel. 
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Jbwby Ah ! that he shall, revenge to me is even sweeter than drink 
and I will be revenged. 

Claxxb We will .both be. Come, let's talk it over. The«ccarsed 
seoandrel shall rue this day. 

Jbwbt Tes, we'll draw the snake's fangs and crush his venom. 
We'll show him no mercy, no mercy (exeunt Jbwby & Clabkb d m it). 

JOTCB (entering) Here are the cigars. Sorry to keep yon waiting. 
Why, they're gone, the great vocalist and all. Oh! here's a sell. 
Iiaw, business is a-looking ujp {Exit Bin). - 

SoBNB IV. — Same as Scene II» 

(Hastings and double for Hab&t both diaeovered), 

JuDGB A verdict of guilty of wilful murder has been returned 
against Harry Hanworth, but it is impossible for me to pass sentence 
4>n him until his identity is established beyond dispute. At present it is 
impossible to do so, therefore I must adjourn the matter until further 
witnesses can be caJled, Mr Hendry^ who happened to be in court, 
declares upon oath that to the best of his belief, that (indicating 
Hastings) is his clerk and employe, Albert Hastings, and swears that 
the costume aow worn by him to be identical with the one worn by 
Albert Hastings, although he declares were these two men dressed in 
similar attire, he would not be enabled to distinguish his clerk. Now 
acknowledging that this man is Albert Hastings, that does not prove 
that he is not in reality Harry Hanworth, for his employer engaged 
liim without references on the day after the crime was committed. 
Ben Grainger, Martha, his wife, and Timothy Grainger, also Tom 
Wade, late servants to the murdered man, declare that to the best of 
their l9elief that man (indicating Habby) is iBEarry Hanworth, but they 
decline to swear that he is, the resemblance being so great between 
them. It is possible and presumable that that man (indicating 
Hastings) is suffering from insanity and imagines himself to be 
Harry Hanworth, or it is also possible and feasible that the other man 
nay not be compoe mentis and that he is labouring under a delusion 
Under these circumstances the only thing I can do is to adjourn the 
matter: This mystery cannot long remain unravelled, and as soon as 
the identity is established I will pe^orm my duty of passing sehtence 
on him in accordance with the verdict, for there is no doubt that the 
murderer of William Hanworth was— ■ 

JEnter Clabkb and Jbwby. 

Jbwby' } ^^^^^^ Hanworth. 
Jbwby We witnessed the deed and now turn Queen's evidence. 

PICTURE— ACT. 
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ACT VI. 

Qardm Set, Cottage l.u.e. dock afrtkeg five, liariha 

discovered sitting on garden aecU. 

Maktha. Fire o'clock and Ben not back yet. Whatever can h^v 
liim over to Stapleton so often ? He won't tell either Efch^i^ ^ 

and ah! here he is (enter Bbn r v b). How late v^ ^ t 

thought yon had missed the train. ^^*^ ~^ ^ 

Bbk. No ; bnt the weather's warm and the road from tho «f ««^. 
very dusty, and I don't feel so well as I did a few hours siW 
Martha. But you were cheerful enough this moroinff-. 
Bbn, But since then Tve had a bitter disappointment!* 
Mabtha. Why what's the matter, Ben ? 

Bbn. I'll tell you all about it; I was in the parlour of the Wliit» 
Lion the other evening, and I heard a discussion about what is oJl M 
the married woman's property act. Now-a-days, it seems a mm^ 
don't require a settlement. * ""* 

Martha. But our milkwoman insists on one every MondaV 
Bbn. That isn't what I mea«. The old Uw used be that when a 
woman married, she lost all control over her property unless it wm 
settled on her, but now a husband can't touch it. ^^ 

Martha. Well, then, the fact of Ethel being married does not do 
away with her right to half her uncle's fortune ? * 

Bbn. Just so. 

Mabtha. Oh. Ben, why didn't you find this out before ? 
Bbn. Her husband knew the law though she didn't, and he made 
her sign a deed of gift in his favour, by which he became the master 
of all. 
Martha. But why did she do it ? 

Bbn. Doubtless he obtained her signature by trickery. Kow yon 
know why I have been so often to Stapleton. I have been to see a 
firm of lawyers, and this is the result. 

Martha. Well, we musn't fret about it, Ben, but be thankfbl we 
are as prosperous as we are. Neither she nor we want wealth to 
make us happy. Enough is as good as a feast, and thank heaven now 
we have enough. Ethel has two pupils and Tim is in a good 
situation, so we can now jog along comfortably. 

Bbn. Tes, Martha, it's wrong, in fact it's wicked to repine. After 
the great toonbles we've gone through the loss of fortune should be 
but a trifling grief. Lately we have been so happy that I often 
forget we have ever suffered. 
Mabtha. Who's that coming up the lane. It's Tim, it's Tim. 
Bbn. Tim indeed ! it's not a bit like him. Tim doesn't wear 
Sieen glasses, and this stranger has whiskers and a moustache. 
Mabtha. He's coming here, I wonder what he wants ? 
Tnc {entering B ir £). llr. Ben Grainger, I believe ? 
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Bbk. T«, sir, that is my name. 

Tiic I have called on behalf of my father, Mr. Thompson. 
Bbk. Our landbrd ? And so yoa are his son ? 
TiH. Tes, but I've been in London for the last few months, that 
accouiits for yonr not having seen me before, I have been a patient 
mt the eye hospital for some time, 

Mabtha. Well, I hope they've done yon good, sir P 
Tiif . Oh, yes. I'm not so blind as some people. 
If ABTHA. I snppose yon've called for this renti it's qnite ready; 
I'll get it you at once. There's no donbt abont yoa being Mr» 
Thompson's son, for I never saw so great a likieness in my life. Did 
yon, Ben ? 

Bbk. Well, there it a likeness, bnt not so very striking. 
Mabtha. How can you say so, Ben, he's the very image of his 
fiither. m not be a moment, sir. faside) What a pleasant-spoken 
yonng man, and to like his father (exit into eottofft). 

Bbk. Did yonr father say anything about the repairs P The roof 
is in a very bad state. 

Tim. Tes, you've evidently got a tile off, something defective in 
the upper story. 
Bbk. Tes, the rain comes in. 

Tim, But it can't do much damage, for the upper story is un- 
furnished. 
Bbk. Oh, yes, if s quite empty (toiping forehead with handkerehitf) , 
Martha {entering tnih money) Ton will find this the exact amount 
{jfivinff it him). Ton have the receipt, sir P 
Tim, Here it is (giving t<). My father has signed it. 
Mastha. Just see if if s all right, Ben, my glasses are indoors. 
Bbk And so are mine, but it's sure to be. 

Tih Will yon accept this trifle and buy your little ones a few 
Bweets (offering moneg). 

Mabtha Our littie ones ! ha ! ha ! Why, sir, our little one is our 
grandson, and he's as big as you, though not quite so old. 

Tim Surely you are not old enough to have a grandson ! Well, 
good afternoon, Mr. Grainger. Good afternoon, ma'am. 
Mastha 1 ^^ j « 

Bbn / ^^^ **y' •"• {ExU Tm.) 

Mabtha What a nice young gentleman, isn't he, Ben ? I hope 
hell always call for the rent. Why here she is. Bless her, and she 
looks 80 tired. Come along, dear {enter Ethbl) and sit in the cool. 

Ethbl (tetting) Thanks, Martha, dear. It's quite a relief to get 
out of the sun. 

Ma&tha And you've had a long walk ; bnt the kettle's just on the 
boil, and we'll have a cup of tea. 

Bbk The kettle always doet seem just on the boil. 

Mabtha Aod how did your pupils get on to-day P 

Ethel I think the heat of the weather made them more than 

usually stupid. They scampered over minims with feverish haste, 

Tanlting over rests as if they were five-barred gates, while the demi- 

aemiquavers of a galop were persistently eked out with the solemnity 
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of the Dead March in Saal. The chromatic scale, assisted by an exHn 
allowance of pndding at dinner, proved a powerful narcotic, and mnsio 
made a swan-like end, fading away into suimber. 

Ben Vm snre they mnst be a great worry. 

Ethbl No, they're a great blessing, for were it not for them I 
might be nnahle to contribute to onr current expenses and should again 
be a burden on my friends and a trespasser on their generosity. No, 
no, my pupils are the joy of my life, for through them, by my own 
labors, I win that crust, which is sweeter than the dantiest dish ever 
fancied by a LucuUus. 

Maetha Why, I declare, here's Master Harry coming np the lane, 

Bbn No, no ; that's Arthur Hastings. You can teU him by his 
whiskers. Master Harry has none. 

Hastings (entering) Ah, my dear cousin Ethel, for we are cousins 
by nature though not by law, I'm delighted to see you again, and you 
too my good friends. My brother Harry not here ? 

Ethel His train is not due yet. 

Hastings His holiday and mine occurring at the same time he 
proposed I should meet him here and stay a few days. 

Ethel. I hope you did not await his invite before venturing to pay 
ns a visit, for you know, or you should know that you are as welcome 
here as he is. 

Hastings Thanks, cousin, thanks. 

Ethel Neither he nor I can ever forget the deep debt of gratitude 
We owe you, your noble act, the generous impulse which prompted 
you to~ 

Hastings You owe me no thanks, I am and must ever be his 
debtor. He saved my life. The return I made, prompted by grati- 
tude was but trifling. I ran no risk, my life was in no danger, but I 
foresaw how impossible it would be to sentence him if doubts could 
be but raised as to his identity. Fortunately for him, for both of us, 
his innocence is proved. I was set at liberty, the prison doctor hav» 
ing certified that I had sufiered from temporary insanity. My 
employer to whom I told the truth, welcomed me back and now 
regards me even with more favour than before. 

Maetha (entering) 1 he t^a's quite ready. 

Hastings Thanks, but I am not much of a tea-drinker. I bave a 
friend of mine staying at Stapleton. To a good pedestrian like my- 
self it's only a stroll there and back, and so with your permission I'll 
just run over and see him. 

Ethel By all means, but don't be absent long, 

Hastings I'll be back as soon as possible {exit b it e). 

Mantha Well, will no one have any tea ? 

Ethel I suppose 1 must, if it is only to keep you company, 
Martha. Come along (enters house), 

Martha Won't you have a cup, Ben ? 

Ben No, thanks, I prefer my pipe What time is it, Martha ? 

Ma&tha Getting on for six, and I'm dying for a cup of tea. 

Ben 1 expected Tim before now. Why talk of the — — here he is, 
Martha, running his hardest. Hi ! Tim ! Tim ! 
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Mabtha Bless bis dear face, I'm so glad toisee him* 

Tim CenUring) How are you Grandad, and yon too Qranny (em- 
hraeea them), you both look jolly and happy. Now for all the news. 
How's poor Ethel ? 

Habtha Her health is better and her spirits seemingly good. 

Ben But there's no doubt she often pretends to be cheerful and 
liappy, for fear her sadness might depress us, and she's too nnselfish 
to wish to cast the slightest shadow over our happiness. 

TiH I suppose no news h<i8 been heard of him ? 

Ben No, he has so far evaded pursuit. But be careful Tim not to 
flay a word to her about him. We never by any chance mention his 
name. 

Tim You may be sure I would never say anything that would pain 
her, 

Ben Heaven alone knows now the poor darling has suffered. 

Mabtha Now don't let us talk any more about cares and troubles. 
You're just in time for tea, Tim. It's been made this half- hour, and 
I'm dying for a cup. 

Tim All right, Granny, I'll come, but I've something important 
to tell you and Grand-dad, not that I need caution you for you're too 
wide awake to be taken in by such a clumsy trick. 

Mabtha What do you mean ? 

Tim I saw a young man arrested at the railway station just now, 
for obtaining money by false pretences. He passed himself off as the 
SOD of Mr. Wilson, and said he had been sent by his father to collect 
the rents. 

Tim And the joke is, Mr. Wilson hasn't a son. Some tenants have 
been fools enough to pay him. 

Mabtha Oh ! We're ruined — we're ruined, 

Bbn Oh! What idiots we've been. 

Mabtha Such a nice spokeh young man. 

Tim Why, what's the matter ? 

Martha He has been here and we've paid him the rent. 

Bbn Oh we're ruined, we're ruined (Tim laughs). What are you 
laughing at ? He's laughing at our ruin, Martha. Oh ! what shall 
we do ? 

Mabtha I feel I could drown myself. 

Tim {langhing) Did he give you a receipt ? 

Mabtha Yes, here it is {(jiving it him), 

Tim Why this is a valentine. 

Mabtha }^^^^«°"^^- 

Tim Yes. a cheque drawn on Cupid's Bank of Love. Pay the 
bearer on demand three hearty kisses {kisses her). It's all right. 
Granny. It's only a joke. I was the landlord's son, and I've shaved 
off my whiskers without the aid of a razor. 

Ben Ha! ha! ha! Capital. Why, Martha, what were you 
about, not to have known it before ? 
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Martha Well, whj didn't jon P 

Biv WhjdidntIP WeU, that% good. Whj of oouae I knew ii 

Tnc I say, Qnnd-dad, how about the unfurnished upper story P 
But come, Granny, let*s have that oup of tea, right foot forwaid^ 
March (rum inh houH wUh her, ihe exdmmuig " Oh, you bad boy ite.) 

Bin Ha! ha! ha! What a boy he is. Poor Martha, how 
flnstrated she was. Bat how silly of her not to have seen throos^ 
such a clumsy trick. I'm afraid tea four times daily is produdng 
softening of the brain. Who's that coming now, I wonder ? I bellere 
it's Master Harry this time. Tes, that it is— that it is (enter Hasst). 
Ah» Master Harry, I'm so glad you've come, I'm so glad. 

Habbt Ah, my dear old Ben. I needn't ask how you are^ for ia 
appearance yon are ten years younger than when I saw you last. 

Bbh a contented mind is a great restorative, and since your 
acquittal sorrow has never crossed our threshold. 

Habbt And Ethel, is she happy ? 

Bbn Happy ? No, Master Harry, she's not happy — how could she 

be? 
Habbt But at least she may have become resigned to her fate ? 
Bbn For her sake I would she were. She appears cheerful, but we 
know her gaiety is forced. No, no, Master Harry, I fear she never can 
be really happy, nor can you, for ou her happiness yours depends. 

Habbt True, Ben, true. I know you can sympathise with our 
sorrows, yet it is impossible for you to estimate how great is mine. 
My one aim in life is now fulfilled, yet its accomplishment has brought 
neither peace nor happiness. I did not wish to die with the stain of 
guilt upon my name, bat now my innocence is proved I no longer wish 
to live. 
Bbn Oh, Master Harry, don't talk like that. 
Habbt No, no ; this world to me is but a helL Oh, cruel, cruel 
fate, the grave's oblivion can alone efface the misery that racks my 
heart. Oh ! where ! is heaven's justice ? What crime have I com- 
mitted that my life should thus be one of torture, agony, despair P 
What her sin that she should be linhed to the vilest of tbe vile. Were 
we the basest criminals that ever lived, such soal-wringing agony as 
we endure would be excessive punishment. I love her madly, Ben, 
and know my love's intensity is equalled by her own for me — yet oar 
lips are sealed, and the passionate speech my tongue would fain pro* 
nounce, honor checks its utterance, for she, she is anotker't wife. 
Bbn Come, come, Master Harry, don't give way like this. 
Habbt When near I feel I cannot tear myself away. The sight 
of that dear face so fondly loved makes my sufferings more acute. 
Distance can never make my passion less, but absence may decrease 
her grief and mine, therefore I have decided to leave England. 
Ben Leave Bngland ! 

Habbt Yes. Mr. Montaga, my father's friend, who, as you know» 
for my father's sake has given me an important post in his bouse of 
business, requires a representative in America, and has offered me the 
appointment. From a worldly point of view his proposal is most 
tempting. It is my wish that her future path in life should be as 
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pleasant as her crnel fate permits. My salary is a liberal onei far 
more than I require, and— - 

Beit fiat you know her spirit^ Master Harry, her love of ^independ- 
ance. 

Harrt I doj and reverence her the more, hnt if she accepts, nn- 
k. nowingly, and deems thac by her efforts and hers alone her income is 
increased— — 

3bn I don't understand. 

Habby You, Ben, must be my aocomplice. She is fond of painting 
and is clever in that art. Tou might propose that she should try and 
sell her work— yon would of course find an immediate purchaser. 

Bbn I don't know so much about that. There are more clever 
artists than willing buyers, 

Habby But in this case the purchaser is found. I am the pur- 
chaser, but she must never know it. 

Ben I see your conspiracy now. Master Harry. She must suppose 
strangers have bought her pictures. 

Habby But you will forward them on to me, and I will send you 
half my salary every year, and you will send the pictures accordingly. 

Ben Oh, Master Harry, your goodness makes mo cry. Heaven 
bless you, my boy. Heaven bless you (an^aeei him). 

Habby Here is the address you will write to in America {taking 
jfapers out of pocket and giving envelope) and — ^here is a business letter 
I forgot to post — It's rather important. 

Ben (taking it) I'll run with it at once. The post'Office is only a 
few minutes walk from here. 

Habbt Thanks, Ben, thanks (exit Ben.) Dear old Ben. What a 
faithful friend he has proved in ail our troubles. Ho and Martha have 
well proved their fidelity. The pleasure of making others happy is a 
sweet consolation and henceforth that pleasure shall be mine. The 
knowledge that I am, unknown to her, the means of smoothing to some 
extent her path in life will reconcile me to existence. (Enter Hubbet)« 

Hubbbt (aside) Harry Hanworth here ! I had hoped to see her 
and alone. I could work more easily upon her feelings. However, I 
must try my chance with him. If I can gain but the means to reach 
Spain I can then in safety bargain with him for the proofs of his 
legitimacy, and I will demand a good price, for the secret is mine 
alone. (Advancing and aloud) Harry. 
HabrT Who's there ? Hubert ! 

Hubert Yes, the poor wretched outcast, without a shelter, without 
a crust, 

Habby Miserable murderer, why dare you venture here ? 
Hubbbt Because I am starving. Were I the guilty wretch you 
•deem me I should not strive to live— I do so only in hopes of one day 
proving my innocence. 

Haury ■ Your innocence ! What mean you ? 
Hubbbt I am as free from the stain of blood as you are. Matthew 
<OUrk and Jewry in denouncing me swore falsely. Sometime since I 
offended them ; they bore me malice, and this accusation is their 
revenge. 
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Habby Impossible ! 

HuBBRT It is trae by all that's sacred. I swear it is the trath. 

Habby If yon are not the asMssia of my father, who is ? 

HVBBBT I do not know. I was foolish and wicked enough onoe to 
think you were. I have songht yon to throw myself apon yonr merey 
«-I am starving. Qire me the means to banish hunger and leave this 
country. 

Habbt If yovare innocent^ why not denonnce these men as per- 
jurers ? Why evade jnstice ? 

HuBBRT You were innocent, yet you hid yoorself from the law's 
piercing eye in hopes that time would free you from your accasation. 
My motive is the same as years was. 

Habry I do not believe your tale, Hubert* 

Hubbrt Perhaps not, but when too late yon will do so. 

Habby (atide) Can he be speaking the truth |? 

Hubebt My enemies have so maligned me that you think me as 
base as they have paioted me, but there is not a vestige of truth in 
their accnsation. Oh, have mercy, Harry, my cousin, have mercy, for 
I am innocent, I am innocent. 

Haert Hubert Han worth, if you are my father's murderer, if you 
now perjure yourself, heaven will surely punish yon. Gladly would 
I believe you are not the monster I have deemed you. Time will 
prove all. If you are guilty, though you may escape to-day a day of 
reckoning will arrive. Take this purse — it is every penny I have in 
the world. Take it, and if you be as you assert, may your innocence 
soon be established. 

HuBBBT {taking purse) With heaven's help I trust the day is not 
far distant. For your kindness, cousin, you shall not find me un- 
grateful. Farewell. Farewell, (is goiug k.u.b.) 

To3i {entering) Hubert Hanworth, you're wanted. 

Hubert Tom Wade ! 

Tom Ex-gardener but now of Scotland Yard. 

Hubbrt Loose your hold, I'll not be taken {throws Tom off and 
exits R TJ.B, followed by Tom). 

Habbt I'm afraid he'll not escape. His pursuer gains upon him. 
Now they have turned the corner and are lost to sight. Perhaps it is 
better he should be taken, for I can scarcely believe his story. If it 
be true, his trial may clear him and unravel this terrible mystery. 

Brn {entering) I've posted your letter. Master Harry, and who do 
yon think I've seen in the village ? Theophilus Jewry. 

Habry Jewry ! What can he want here ? but I've news for you, 
Ben. Hubert has been here imploring means to leave the country and 
protesting his innocence. 

Be2? But you do not believe him ? 

Habrt I felt half inclined to do so, and seeing his abject distress 
my heart melted towards him and I gave him every penny I bad. 
Just as he was leaving by the garden gate he was seized by Tom Wade» 
who is now a detective. He fled. Wade following in pursuit. 

Tou (eMsring) Master Harry, I bring you what will be doubtless 
Welcome news. He has escaped the gallows by committing suicide. 
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Tom He made straight for yonder high cliff, and before I conld 
oome np with him threw himself over and was instantly killed. 

Ben Too good an end for snch a villian. 

Habbt We must not tell her the sad details at once. Ah ! here 
she is. 

Ethel {entering from ftoute foUowed by Mabtha and ^^tm) 
Ah ! Harry my cousin, I did not know yon were here. 

Habry I have only just arrived in company with Tom Wade. We 
bring yon news, which though it may prove a painful shoct, should be 
regarded as joyful tidings. He is 

Ethel Dead ? I read it in your face. 

Habry Tes, dearest, he has now been dead some time, but we have 
only just heard the news. 

Ethel I hope he died in peace, with a repentant prayer upon his 
lips, and in his heart the hope of future happiness. 

Habby He did indeed. 

Ethel Thank heaven — thank heaven. 

Martha Don't cry, my darling, he was not worth your tears— 
don't cry my darling {leads her to garden seat), 

Clabkb (entering) Mr. Hanworth. ^ 

Habbt Matthew Clarke ! - ^ i 

Ben What can he want ? 

Tom I can guess. 

Clabee I^m fortunate in finding you here. 

Ben Why, I declare, here is Theophilus Jewry. 

Clarke Jewry here ! I will tell you my business when he has 
gone. Oblige me by not making known to him my presence here 
(retires behind tree), 

Jewry {entering) Ah, Mr. Hanworth, glad to see you, sir. Fve 
oome on a very important matter. Since your release, thanks to me 
and Matthew Clarke, it occurred to me that perhaps there was no 
truth in the assertion of your illegitimacy. Now, sir, I have,, at a 
great expense and trouble, found ^the proofs of a marriage between 
your father and mother. 

Harby Is it possible ! 

Jewry I discovered the truth by a mere chance, and it is only 
known to me. 

Clabkb (advancing) And to me. 

Jewry You here ! 

Clare On the same errand as yourself. 

Jewby But it is impossible for you to know. 

Clabkb It may seem so. One day I put on Hubert's coat by mis- 
take and in the pocket I found an envelope which I opened by means 
of steam and found its contents to be a letter from Harry Hanworth 
to his father on the back of which was written one from his father 
to hiui, also the missing marriage certificate; I substituted some 
other papers in the place of those I abstracted, and fastened the 
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envelope wliioh I returned to Hubert, and ha nerer anspeeM fl» 
deception. 

JiWBY (oiide to him) Nobody knows the secret hnt onrselTWL Let 
ns fix a prioe and go sharee. 

Clabki I'm agreeable. 

JswBY (aloud) We will fomiah yon partionlars for a msiCMlile 
■nm down. 

Tom And I will furnish them gratis. 

To3C (to Clabkb) Ton hare long been suspected of being a reeeifiar 
of stolen goods, and upon that charge I arrest yon. I obtuned a 
warrant to search your house and there I found the papers yon pinv 
loined. 

Hakby The prooft of my legitimacy ! Am I dreaming f 

Tom I'm happy to say that you're wide awake. Here is the certi- 
ficate and also your letter to your father and his to yon, written in 
the most affectionate terms QUnng papers), but owing to treacherf it 
never reached you. 

Hauky My dear father— thank heaven he died without anger in 
his heart towards mo, Oh ! Ethel, Ethel, this is good news. 

TOH Now, Mr. Clark, you and I will catch the train to town whece 
a comfortable lodging awaits you. Gome along (exti^ with Cla^km). 

Jbwbt {aside) I think the best thing I can do is to go home and 
write a tract on the vanity of human hopes. For the next week or 
two I must live by the mortgage of my jewels^ until by instructive 
and consoling literature I have restored my fallen fortunes. 

*' Life here below is too short. 

To pass in wicked and in idle sport." (EziQ. 

Haiuit This is indeed joyful news. My dead mother's name 
cleared from reproach and I my father's heir. 

Bev Did I not always say everything would come right in the end P 

Tim Tes, Grandfather — In the mi£t of our sorrows you always 
had a timely word of consolation. 

Ethbl In adversity's dark sea our bark of life has oft been 
tempest-tossed, but with hope at the helm we have steered clear of 
dreaded rocks and now at anchor sheltered rest. 

Habby (placing/ her head on hie eheei) In peaceful harbour. 

END. 
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